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AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


New and Forthcoming Publications 


Viewpoints in Travel by Josephine Adams Rathbone, Vice-Director Pratt Institute 
School of Library Science, Brooklyn. 
A list which aims to present a selection of those books usually classed with 
travel that are interesting for other than merely geographical reasons. 
Cover design by A. L. Guptill. 
82 pages. 50 cents. 

Loan Work, by Carl P. P. Vitz, Cleveland Public Library. 

(Revised edition of his chapter (21) of the A. L. A. Manual of Library Economy.) 


30 pages. to cents. 


Popularizing Music through the Library, by Arthur E. Bostwick, St. Louis Public 


Library. 
Reprinted from Music Teachers National Association, Proceedings, 1918. 


12 pages. to cents. 


Standard Library Organization and Equipment for Secondary Schools of Different 
Sizes—Report of the Committee on Library Organization and Equipment, by C. C. 
Certain, Cass Technical High School, Detroit. 

A very important publication for all concerned with high school libraries. 


go pages. 25 cents. 


Periodicals for the Small Library, by Frank K. Walter, New York State Library School. 
Third edition, revised to Feb. 1, 1919. 
47 pages. 15 cents, 


IN PREPARATION 


Revised editions of chapters of the A. L. A. Manual of Library Economy. 
Chap. 12. Library Administration, by Arthur E. Bostwick, St. Louis Public 
Library. 
Chap. 22. Reference Department, by Ernest C. Richardson, Princeton Univer- 


sity Library. 
Price, 1o cents each. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOGIATION PUBLISHING BOARD 


78 East Washington Street, Chicago 
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One can live without art---but not so well 


ABBEY’S HOLY GRAIL 


depicting stirring scenes of the old crusade, symbolizes the victorious crusade of the great World 
War. As President Poincaré said of our troops, perceiving the application of the old legend to 
our day, “Your gallant battalions brought wita them the enthusiasm of crusaders leaving for 
the Holy Land.” 

These heroic Grail pictures, representing the quest and triumph of right over evil, make 
artistic and singularly fitting 


Soldier Memorials 


For an indoor memorial, where the impression is 
intimate and direct, nothing perhaps can equal this 
splendid series of panels. They are strikingly beautiful; 
they are extremely interesting in their significant 
“story”; they have a stimulating influence upon all 
who behold them. Quoting from Lindsay Swift's recent 
little monograph on the subject: 

“To those who welcome back their own, and to 
those who mourn for soldiers who made the supreme 
sacrifice, these Grail pictures have an appeal of match- 
less vitality. Abbey’s Grail 

hould be in every library, 
home, club, office, school, parish house, public building 
—in every place that had the honor of a starred flag. 

“These Grail prints are an answer to the per- 
plexing question how to select a memorial that shall 
be at once appropriate and artistic.” 

As Mr. Swift says: “One may well read this series 
of Abbey’s Grail panels by the glorious light which 
shines on the present.” 

“In the Vision one sees a prefiguration of modern 
youth born into a land which calls for consecration to 
lofty deeds of patriotism.” 

“In the Vow of Knighthood the youth devotes him- 
self to the life that shall ennoble himself and enrich 
his country.” 

“In the Round Table of King Arthur, Galahad be- 
gins to understand the dangers that beset one who is 
to take his place among those who would both serve 
and lead.” 

“In the Conquest of the Seven Sins one discerns the 
youth confronted with foes bent on the obliteration of 
THE DELIVERER,* from Abbey's Holy Grail. “He everything that mankind has respected and preserved.” 

delivered the land from the wickedness “In his triumphant defeat of these enemies of the 

that lay upon it.” human race—Huns, if you will—he is able to deliver 

the imprisoned virtues (the Castle of the Maidens) 

whose names in present parlance are Personal Liberty, Respect for Just Authority, Decency, Honor, 

Sacredness of Obligations—all these threatened heritages, at last made safe for democracy and by 

democracy.” And so on, Particulars, including Swift's interesting Grail monograph, sent on request. 


She Copley Prints 


For 24 years a hall-mark of good taste in pictures. 
In addition to the Grail we publish an extensive list of 


Distinguished Works of American Art 

As to their quality, Mr. Abbey said, “I could not wish better.” They received the highest award 
Gold Medal from the French Government. 

We send on approval, prepaid and with no obligation of purchase. $1.50 to $50.00, and upwards. 

YOUR OLD FAMILY PORTRAITS reproduced privately in the Copley Prints, from old daguer- 
reotypes, faded photographs, tintypes, kodaks, ete. Make unique gifts to your relatives; also in larger 
sizes for memorials in public places. Particulars in Catalogue. 

Send 25 cents for Illustrated Catalogue— practically a Handbook of American Art (stamps accepted). 

*Copyright by Edwin A, Abbey. From a Copley Print, copyright by 
CURTIS & CAMERON 

Offices, 44 HARCOURT ST. BosToNn 


Salesroom: Pierce Building, Opposite Public Library 
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vutsited with a natural 
rapture the largest book 
store in the world.’’ 


See the chapter on Chi- 
cago, page 43, ‘‘Your 
United States,’’ by 
Arnold Bennett. 


LIBRARY D 


with its many years of experience, together with our unsurpassed stock of books 
of all publishers, combine to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. | 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges and Universities | 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expeditiously, and accurately by us, 
and find our prices satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians not 
acquainted with our facilities. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. - - - - - - - - Chicago 


OU 


BERNARD QUARITCH, Ltd. 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


ERNARD QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals not only in rare 
and costly books, but also in every description of works in general literature, science and 
the arts, and that he is at all times willing to undertake the very smallest commissions for 


customers. 
He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers any books 
they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort to render this import- 
ant department most efficient. 


Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always ready to give 
customers his advice on this or any other subject connected with book collecting. 


Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who demand them. 


BeRNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries and Institutions, 
both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their publications. 
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lished in June and October. 


DORAN BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARIES 


In the twelve months just ended 134 Doran Books have been approved by 
The American Library Association. This is 34 more titles than in 1918. The 46 
volumes approved during October, November, and December of this year are 
listed below. The 88 formerly approved can be found in our library lists, pub- 


HISTORY 
THE CURTAIN OF STEEL 


Anonymous 
A HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
THE SWORD OF DEBORAH 
F. Tennyson Jesse 
A STOP AT SUZANNE’S and Lower Flights 
Greayer Clover 
THE PRISONERS OF MAINZ Alec Waugh 
THE CRIME, Volumes Ill. and IV. 
By the author of I ACCUSE! 
THE TOWER OF LONDON FROM WITHIN 
Sir George Younghusband 


LITERA TURE 
JUDITH: A Play in Three Acts 
Arnold Bennett 
SAILOR TOWN C. Fox Smith 
SMALL CRAFT C. Fox Smith 


THE WAY OF WONDER May Doney 
Introduction by Sir A. Quiller-Couch 


A WORLD OF WINDOWS 
Charles Hanson Towne 


General Literature 


BIOGRAPHY 


THE LIFE OF JOHN REDMOND 
Warre B. Wells 
CHRISTINA FORSYTH OF FINGOLAND 
W. P. Livingstone 
GREATEST THOUGHTS ABOUT JESUS 
CHRIST J. Gilchrist Lawson 
SOCIOLOGY 


THE SCHOOL IN THE MODERN CHURCH 
Henry F. Cope 
AMERICAN BUSINESS IN WORLD MARKETS 
James T. M. Moore 
NATURAL SCIENCE 
THE AMERICAN HUNTING DOG 
Warren H. Miller 
THE BOOK OF A NATURALIST 
W. H. Hudson 
TRAVEL 
THE LAND OF TOMORROW 
W. B. Stephenson, Jr. 


CHI! DREN’S BOOKS ° 
DAVID BLAIZE AND THE BLUE DOOR 
E. F. Benson 


Fiction 


THE YOUNG VISITERS 
Daisy Ashford. Preface by J. M. Barrie 
THE JOURNAL OF A DISAPPOINTED MAN 
W. N. P. Barbellion. 
Introduction by H. G. Wells 


MR. STANDFAST John Buchan 
DANGEROUS DAYS Mary Roberts Rinehart 
SPEARS OF DESTINY 
Arthur D. Howden Smith 
SONIA MARRIED Stephen McKenna 
HERITAGE V. Sackville West 
THE NIGHT OPERATOR = Frank L. Packard 
ONE OF THREE Clifford Raymond 
JEREMY Hugh Walpole 
THE MOON AND SIXPENCE 
W. Somerset Maugham 


We suggest that you use this checking list when ordering from your dealer. 


TAKING THE COUNT Charles E. Van Loan 
THE BORN FOOL John Walter Byrd 
SIMON J. Storer Clouston 
FOREIGN MAGIC Jean Carter Cochran 
THE SUBSTITUTE MILLIONAIRE 

Hulbert Footner 
BULLDOG CARNEY W. A. Fraser 
THE BLOOMING ANGEL Wallace Irwin 
MARRIAGE WHILE YOU WAIT J. E. Buckrose 
IN ORCHARD GLEN Marian Keith 
ACROSS THE STREAM E. F. Benson 
MUMMERY Gilbert Cannan 
SINGING MOUNTAINS A. B. Cunningham 
THE FOUR ROADS Sheila Kaye- Smith 
MUFTI “‘Sapper’’ (Cyril McNeile) 


GEORGE H. DORAN 
244 Madison Ave. 


COMPANY Publishers 


New York 
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OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Offers to all libraries, large or small 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 


Il The largest discounts on the books of all publishers. 


Place your orders in our hands 


They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, obscure and 
out-of-print books collected from all over the world, English titles imported 
duty-free, and all shorts reported on at time of shipment. Continuations 
will be forwarded without reminder, and out-of-stock and _not-yet-published 
items supplied when procurable. All this without troubling you! 


We relieve you of all detail and unnecessary expense 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.City 


UNBREAKABLE! 
WASHABLE! 
INDESTRUCTIBLE! 


Wear-Ever Guides 


for Charging Trays. | 


Guaranteed to live up to their name. 


Send for free sample and try it in your charg- 


ing tray. 


GAYLORD BROS. 


| 
| 
| SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
| 
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LIBRARY BOOKS FROM THE FOUR SEAS 


CANAAN 


BY GRACA ARANHA OF THE BRAZILIAN ACADEMY 
This is the first appearance in English of this powerful and beautiful masterpiece of 
Brazilian literature. A story of the life of a young immigrant to Brazil, its subtle charac- 
ter analysis and beauty of description add to the general interest. Anatole France calls it 
“The great American novel.” Preface by Guglielmo Ferrero. Translation from the Portu- 


guese by Mariano J. Lorente. 


Net $1.75 


Modern Lovers 
BY VIOLA MEYNELL 


Author of “Second Marriage.” <A clever 
and interesting novel by one whose work is 
justly ranked with that of Thomas Hardy. 
“A marvelous transcript life.’—The 
Bookman. Net $1.60 


A Spinner of Webs 

BY CATHERINE PLUMER BEMENT 

A novel that does much to preserve the 
rapidly disappearing type of old fashioned 
American. “It is a simple tale, told with a 
fidelity that makes it valuable as a picture of 
American life—An interesting and well done 
piece of work.” Frontispiece and jacket in 
colors. Net $1.50 


The Folk Lore Series 


Danish Fairy Tales 
BY SVEND HERSLEB GRUNDTVIG 
These folk tales, that appear here for the 
first time in English, reflect all the charm and 


interest of their far back origin. Translated 
by J. Grant Cramer. Net $1.25 


Spanish Legends and Tra- 
ditions 
BY HENRY A. REED 

Carefully selected tales from the lore of, 
Old Spain, Porto Rico, Chile and Peru, trans- 
lated by one whose long association with the 
people qualifies him to reproduce their pic- 
turesque language and character. Net $1.25 


Where Animals Talk 
BY ROBERT H. NASSAU 
These West African folk tales are typical 
legends from the Bantu dialect as told by 


skilled narrators in villages and forest camps. 
Net $1.50 


The Essential Mysticism 
BY STANWOOD COBB 
The purpose of this book is to set forth a 
clear cut workable religion that will stand 
above all dogmas and creedalism. The au- 
thor believes “the achievement of the century 
will be in the application of mysticism to 
business.” Net $1.25 
Poetry and Dreams 
BY F. C. PRESCOTT 


An interesting analysis of the psychology of 


dreams considered in the light of the Freudian, 


theory. The author has a unique insight into 
the mind of the poet, that should be interest- 
ing to all poets and dreamers, as well as their 
more practical friends. Net $1.50 


Ibsen in England 
BY MIRIAM FRANC 


The first complete study of the Ibsen con- 
troversy, the rise of his reputation on the 
stage and in printed form in English, and his 
influence on contemporary dramatists. Com- 
plete with lists of casts and translations. 

Net $2.00 


The Midsummer of Italian Art 
BY FRANK PRESTON STEARNS | 
A complete and comprehensive analysis of 
the four greatest Italian Painters—Michel 
Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael and Cor 
reggio, containing the only summary of 
Michel Angelo’s work in print. Illustrated. 
Net $2.00 
The Twentieth Century Book 
for the Progressive Baker, 
Confectioner, Ornamenter, 
and Ice Cream Maker. 
BY F. L. GIENANDT 
The only comprehensive book of its sort on 
the market. Containing hundreds of practical 
recipes, and over 200 illustrations. A valuable 
reference book for all men in the trade. 


Net $6.00 


THE FOUR SEAS COMPANY - Publishers - Boston 


Publishers of the International Pocket Library 
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PURPOSE 


J 

New Spirit in Industry 

F. ERNEST JOHNSON 

Paper boards, 90 cents 
This book deals with the biggest of all recon- 
struction problems in a big way. Scientific in its 
study of facts, optimistic, as believing that “the 
moral will of humanity may be counted on to 
bring in the new day,” it offers a stirring in- 
terpretation of the most significant developments 
of the labor world. . 


The mark of 

a book writ- 

ten to meet a 
need 


That One Face 
RICHARD ROBERTS 
Cloth, $1.25 
series of studies for twelve weeks marked 
by spiritual insight, intellectual keenness, and 
literary skill, which show the distinctive impres- 


sion made by Jesus on ten of the world’s great 
poets and prophets. 


Building on Rock 

HENRY KINGMAN 

Thin paper, art leather cloth, round cornered, pocket 

size, 90 cents. 

AN “EVERYDAY LIFE” BOOK 

A thoughtful book, which seeks to meet the 
demand of our day for reality in religion by 
studying what Jesus, “that unchallenged author- 
ity in the field of character,” showed to be es- 
sential to a life built on eternal foundations. 


Religious Experience of Israel 
WILLIAM J. HUTCHINS 
Art leather cloth, $1.90 

This is a guide to a general survey of Old Testa- 
ment material not by recording Old Testament 
history nor by studying Old Testament religion 
merely, but by analyzing the great historical 
periods and the religious messages characteristic 
of them and presenting them with their back- 
grounds. 


Marks of a World Christian 


DANIEL JOHNSON FLEMING 
Thin paper, art leather cloth, round cornered, pocket 
size, 90 cents 
AN “EVERYDAY LIFE” BOOK 
An analysis of “the mind which each Christian 
should bring to bear upon the world.” 


es 

Practicing Christian Unity 

ROY B. GUILD 

Paper boards, 90 cents 
In showing how interchurch organization for 
the purpose of community service increases the 
available resources, and renders a service more 
valuable and more permanent than would other- 
wise be possible, this book becomes a text where- 
by other churches may learn how to cooperate 
and carry out a proved program of community 
betterment. 


Between Two Worlds 

JOHN HESTON WILLEY 

Cloth, $1.25 
‘The Great Adventure” has called millions of 
young men in the past few years, giving new 
emphasis to the old questions of death and the 
hereafter. This fearless and unconventional 
discussion, written in vivid and wuntheological 
language, throws a renewed light from the Bible 
on some of the eternal mysteries. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


if 


THE YOUNG WOMAN 
CITIZEN By Mary Austin 


Mrs. Austin’s book leads the young 
woman beyond her first conception of 
citizenship, which was to emulate man, to 
the recognition and development of 
woman’s distinctive contribution, which in- 
cludes: “her habit to think the next thing,” 
“her appreciation of values,’ “her new 
experience of togetherness,” “the family 
type of organization.” 
Net $1.35 Postpaid $1.45 


Cloth 12mo. 


YOUNG WOMEN IN 
THE NEW SOCIAL 
ORDER By Mary Cady 


Miss Cady has skillfully arranged for 
student citizens a series of thought- 
compelling questions—as study outline for 
use with “The Young Woman Citizen.” 


Net 35 cents. Postpaid 40 cents. 


MADAME FRANCE 
By R. Louise Fitch 


A survey of the moral, social, industrial 
and educational effects of the war upon 
French women. Madame France will be 
one of the “source books” when the his- 
tory of the war comes to be written. 


Illustrated, Cloth 12mo. Net $1.50 
Postpaid $1.60 


HEALTH AND THE 
WOMAN MOVEMENT 
By Clelia Duel Mosher 


A brief and scientific discussion of the 
health problems of women, including a 
simple and rational system of health build- 
ing which would fit every woman physic- 
ally for such work as present industrial 
conditions demand. 


Board 16mo. Net 60 cents. 
Postpaid 70 cents. 


Bookshops Everywhere or 
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1920 Editions 


Just Published 


The Modern Gasoline Automov-le, Its Design, 
Construction, Operation. 

By Victor W. Pagé, M.S.A.E. This is the most com- 

plete, practical and up-to-date treatise on gasoline auto- 

mobiles and their component parts ever published. In 

the new revised and enlarged 1920 edition, all phases 


Questions and Answers Relating to Modern 
Automobile Construction, Driving and Repair. 


By Victor W. Page A self-educator on automobiling 
without an equal This practical treatise consists of a 
series of thirty-seven lessons, covering with over 2,000 
questions and their answers—the automobile ts con 


of automobile construction, operation and maintenance struction, operation and repair Ihe subject matter. is 
are fully and completely described and in language any- absolutely correct and explained in simple language \ 
one can understand. 1000 pages. 1000 illustrations. popular work a popular on x 
" 650 pages, 392 illustrations, 3 Olding plates Revises 
Price, $4.00 Edition just published Price, $2.50 

The Model T Ford Automobile  Repair- 

Car, Its Construc- ing Made Easy. 

tion, Operation and By Victor W. Pagé. A 

Repair, Including the thoroughly practical book 

containing compicte diree- 

Ford Farm Tractor. tions for making repairs to 

By Victor W. Pagé. This all parts of the motor car 

is the most complete and mechanism Written in a 

practical instruction book thorough but non-technica 

ever ‘published on the manner This book also con- 

Ford Car. A high grade, tains Special Instructions on 

cloth bound book, printed Electrix Starting, Lighting 

on the best paper, illus- and Ignition Systems, Tire 

trated by specially made Repairing and Rebuilding, 

drawings and photographs. Autogenous Welding, Braz- 

All parts of the Ford ing and Soldering, Heat 

Model T Car are de- Treatment of Steel, Latest 

scribed and illustrated in Timing Practice, Fight and 

a comprehensive manner Twelve-Cylinder Motors, etc., 

nothing is left for the ete You will never “Get 
reader to guess at. The construction is fully treated Stuck” on a Job if you own this book. 1,000 specially 
and operating principle made clear to everyone. 310 made engravings on 500 plates. 1,056 pages (5'% x 8) 
pages, 106 illustrations. Price, $1.50 11 folding plates Price, $4.00 


Any of these Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


THE NORMAN W. HENLEY PUB. CO. 2 West 45th Street, New York 


Librarians Are Constantly 
asked to define or pronounce 


the hundreds of Words of Recent Interest, including the 
late war terms. Where do you turn for this information? 


WEBSTER’S New International 
DICTIONARY 


Contains these new words and hundreds of thousands of others. Over- 
come any uncertainty or embarrassment you may have when called upon 
to use these late words by having this ‘‘Supreme Authority’ at hand for 
instant use. Begin the New Year with a New International. 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 
30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 
6,000 Illustrations and 2,700 Pages. 


Thousands of other references. Write for Specimen Pages, Illustra- 
tions, Etc. Mention The Library Journal. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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These Books Should Be On the Shelves 
of Every Library 


ART AND THE GREAT WAR By ALBERT EUGENE GALLATIN 


MR. JOSEPH PENNELL writes in The New York Times :— 
Mr. Gallatin’s book is the most important American record of our art part in the world war that 
has appeared, and it is written by one who played a part in the work. It is therefore of value. 


MR. ROYAL CORTISSOZ says in The Tribune :— 
Mr. Gallatin has produced the one volume which fairly cried out to be made. Nowhere else will the 
reader find precisely what is offered to him here. ... It is just the record that has been needed. 
With 100 full-page illustrations, three of them in color 9” x 12” $15 


THE FRANCE I KNOW By WINIFRED STEPHENS 


Students of the new situation in France will feel repaid by these conclusions reached through 
unusual intimacy with leaders of life and thought in France. Illustrated with portraits. $4.00 


THE LABOR SITUATION IN GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE 


The exceptionally informing and authoritative report made by a Commission sent abroad in 1919 
by the National Civic Federation to investigate labor conditions at the close of the war. $2.00 


THE ANATOMY OF SOCIETY By GILBERT CANNAN 


The well-known novelist speaks the language of this generation, and voices its attitude toward law, 
convention and class in modern society, and of the effects as seen in marriage, democracy, educa- 


tion, etc. $2.00 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF THE UNSEEN 
By SIR WILLIAM BARRETT 
Considered by those conversant with the literature of psychical phenomena the best book in Eng- 
lish upon its subject. $2.50 


THE MYSTERY OF SPACE By ROBERT T. BROWNE 


May not be necessary to every library, but is certain to be in demand wherever readers show any 
interest in the latest discoveries touching gravitation, the curving of light, etc., or in fourth di- 
mensional or ordinary conceptions of space. $4.00 


THE JOURNAL OF A YOUNG ARTIST _ By MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF 


One of the most celebrated records of keen and truthful self-analysis ever written is now published 
in a form more complete than has ever before been issued. $3.00 


A NEW STUDY OF ENGLISH POETRY By SIR HENRY NEWBOLT 


No cut-and-dried text-book but a volume which reveals the true companionship, and its power to 
illumine and interpret life. $3.00 


WHAT AMERICA DID By FLORENCE FINCH KELLEY 


The one brief, compact, impartial record of America’s part in the war which every American 
ought to own and study for the sake of his country’s future. $2.50 


All prices are net. Order through your agent or directly from 
E. P. Dutton & Company, Publishers, 681 Fifth Ave. New York 
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The Opportunity and the Outlook 


HE A. L. A. is home from the war. It 
rejoices in forty years of increasing use- 
fulness, which has culminated in its war 

work. It is in the prime of life—of manhood or 
womanhood—without sense of the limitations of 
years that men and women must face. Like 
the returned soldier it confronts new problems 
of life. Shall it settle 
back into humdrum 
and commonplace 
peace, or shall it, un- 
der the inspiration of 
the enthusiasm born of 
the war, realize its 
new opportunity and 
face its new outlook? 
That is the question of 
the new year. 

There are those still 
living—ten of them— 
who were present at 
the birth of the Asso- 
ciation in 1876, two of 
the three who original- 
ly planned the Asso: 
ciation are still in the 
land of the living. 
Frederick Leypoldt, en- 
thusiast and bibliog- 
rapher, one of the 
founders, passed away 
many years ago, and 
his usefulness is an 
honored memory. Mel- 
vil Dewey, tho retired 
from the library profession, has not passed his 
usefulness, as the tenth edition of his monumen- 
tal Decimal Classification, recently issued from 
the press, abundantly testifies. The editor of the 
Liprary JOURNAL still occupies the editorial 
chair, and looks back upon friendships and 
work in the library field for more than forty 


years. These look forward also to the fulfill- 
ment of the half century of A. L. A. life in 
1926, when a new record will have been made 
in peace times, it may be hoped, for the li- 
brary profession in its service to the public. 
The motto which Mr. Dewey suggested for the 
Association, “The best books for the most 
people at the least 
cost” is still the motto 
of the Association, al- 
tho a later enthusiast 
has amended the last 
clause to read: “at any 
cost,” but the Associa- 
tion has vastly broad- 
ened its work and li- 
brary service occupies 
wide fields, of which 
its pioneers, even one 
so imaginative and in- 
ventive as Melvil Dew- 
ey, had little thought. 

Nor could anyone of 
the pioneers have ven- 
tured to believe that 
before the half century 
had been completed 
the numbers of the As- 
sociation would have 
grown into the thous- 
ands, that the hundred 
present at the initial 
conference would 


FREDERICK LEYPOLDT— PIONEER mean fifteen hundred 


in later days, and that 
a membership of ten thousand library workers 
and trustees would be the goal set for the half 
century attainment. 

The American Library Association happily 
takes no note of the imaginary line between 
“The States” and Canada but classes all as 
Americans and includes all English-speaking 
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people on this continent within the fold. It 
therefore seeks the full co-operation of our Ca- 
nadian brethren in realizing thruout the wide 
domains of both countries the largest possibili- 
ties of the library profession. While the A. L. 
A. is the general organization, in this as in other 
respects it has alongside other national organiza- 
tions and within the states and provinces inde- 
pendent district or local organizations which 
make part of the far reaching organization of 
library work. The American Library Institute, 
which had seemed to be a “fifth wheel” in the 
popular sense, gives promise of becoming that 
more useful fifth member, in the sense which 
the dictionary gives, by lending the help of its 
members, all of them men and women of a apec- 
ial experience or leadership in guiding the more 
special and scholarly work of the library pro- 
fession. The Special Libraries Association 
comes more and more into effective prominence 
as business and other libraries of specific char- 
acter develop, as they are doing today both in 
numbers and usefulness. The national asso- 
ciations of State librarians, law librarians, of 
library commissions and of library school rep- 
resentatives are cognate in the national field, 
while in more than forty states and provinces 
there are now official commissions or profes- 
sional associations, supplemented by many local 
clubs. Few professions can boast a more com- 
plex or complete or detailed organization, and 
all this should pave the way to united and ef- 
fective efforts on the largest scale and in every 
part of both the United States and Canada. 
The Enlarged Program is the outward and vis- 
ible sign of this progress. First of all, it con- 
tinues into peace times the work of war time 
for the soldiers and sailors discharged from the 
nation’s service, and enlarges the provision for 
those servants of all of us who watch our coasts 
and light our lighthouses and provide otherwise 
for our safety and comfort. Next, it provides 
for a survey of the library situation thruout 
the country, so that each library in the many 
thousands, large or small, may be stimulated to 
do its best and make the most of its opportun- 
ities by help of the experience and suggestion 
of all other libraries. Then it proposes work 
on a national scale, beyond the scope of state 
library commissions, in making more adequate 
provision for the blind, for those in hospitals, 
and for the outposts of men and work here and 
there thruout this vast country. t seeks, 
especially, to reach those who have come newly 
to our shores, without American training or ex- 
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perience and with little knowledge of books, 
by giving them such books and providing such 
help as will bridge the gap from their old world 
restrictions into the full freedom of American 
citizenship with its great responsibilities. And 
lastly, it provides for the maintenance, in the 
American Library at Paris, of an outpost in the 
Old World, which, thru our sister republic of 
France, should extend American library facilities 
and teach American library methods to the peo- 
ples across sea, who are already, as one result 
of the war. 

How much of this wide Program can be car- 
ried thru depends first upon the decision of the 
Association, but still more upon the good-will 
of the public and its readiness to respond to a 
money appeal. There were those who, at the 
beginning of the war work, felt hesitant in com- 
mitting the Association to effort as an associa- 
tion on so large a scale as the need demanded. 
They were, without exception, converted to the 
wisdom of the Association’s decision at Louis- 
ville as the work proceeded. There are others 
who have the same doubts now. The first doubt 
is as to whether the money can be raised to 
do the work. It is, of course, a great task to 
raise the proposed two milions of dollars—a 
serious task in itself! It may be that the public 
is in a reaction from giving, or it may prove 
that the habit of giving, developed thru the war, 
may continue in these peace times. That has 
yet to be tested. But it may be said that if the 
entire amount is not raised, a great deal can 
be done with such amount as may be raised. 
It may likewise be said that if the entire Pro- 
gram cannot be carried out, many features of 
undoubted worth may be fulfilled with ample 
and excellent result. Therefore, those who doubt 
may well give place to those who have faith 
and are willing to work in that faith. And if 
the work is undertaken, no one should do other- 
wise than the very best that is in them to help 
along with word and deed of good cheer. 

There was a wise man in that “prehistoric” 
conference, in 1853, long before the A. L. A. 
had its birth, who later gave the motto 
which the American Library Association may 
well adopt for the next five years, which will 
round out the first half century of its existence. 
Let us accept, therefore, the motto of Edward 
Everett Hale: 

“Look up and not down, 
Look forward and not back, 
Look out and not in, 


Lend a hand!” 


‘ 


The Library and the Business Man’ 
By JOSEPH L. WHEELER 
Librarian, Youngstown Public Library 


ican library work, a generation ago, 

adopted a happily worded motto, “The 
Best Books for the Greatest Number at the Least 
Cost.” With the passing years it seems to re- 
veal and inspire an ever new variety of mo- 
tives and methods for increasing the use of the 
printed page. It reminds one clearly enough 
how deep was the faith and how far the view of 
the men who planned and established the Amer- 
ican Library Association. As one analyzes this 
motto, so full of high purpose, it seems to 
breathe an unbounded ambition. To that am- 
bition every library worker must take new al- 
legiance from time to time, for it is nothing less 
than the design of getting more people to read 
more good books, every day, rather than to 
merely know books and wait for people to 
use them. 

The librarian’s is a great missionary work, 
based on a belief in the social value of books. 
Library buildings and the carefuly selected and 
prepared stock of literature are but the pre- 
liminaries with which to render actual service. 
Each day, lest we be immersed in the routine 
and intricacies of selecting, classifying, catalogu- 
ing and preparing the books for use, we are un- 
der obligation to look up to our motto, and re- 
member that goal of “the greatest number.” That 
means people. It means studying the people 
as we study the books, and knowing their atti- 
tudes, their interests, the paths of approach, the 
various groups into which they divide. Library 
workers need a knowledge of the psychology of 
the reading public. The knowledge and love 
of books must remain an essential, but it has 
to be carried beyond the minds of the library 
staff and beyond the walls of the library build- 
ing, into the minds of the singing, working, 
hurrying crowd. 

If these groups of people were arranged in 
an order representing the gradually increasing 
dificulty of interesting them in books and of 
rendering satisfactory service, such a list as the 


in who laid the foundations of Amer- 


following might result. 
First, the “fiction fiends,” or those persons 
whose plea for mental relaxation, coupled with 


*Paper read at the Autumn meeting of the Rhode 
Island Library 


Association. 


visions of them reading an occasional novel of 
worth, arouses a brief sympathy which changes 
to a compassion or a dull forbearance when it 
is found that their minds NEVER seem able to 
master anything more than Zane Grey, Harold 
Bell Wright and Myrtle Reed. Second, the 
children, whose school work, leisure time and 
ready response give libraries their greatest op- 
portunity for both quantity and quality of serv- 
ice, and who, according to those frequent adults 
who claim they themselves have no time to read, 
should have the vicarious enjoyment of doing 
most of the reading that is done at all. Third, 
the special interest groups, such as the artisans, 
engineers, teachers, social workers, leaders of 
civic thought and action, business men, farm- 
ers and the like. 


So the business men are the only one group 
to whom the outlooking librarian gives his at- 
tention, and they form one of the last groups, 
in point of time, to learn and firmly believe 
that books have a practical value in their own 
The reasons for this lateness are 
obvious. The literature of business is hardly 
beyond its teens. And if business men, any 
more than other people, want what they want 
when they want it, it must be confessed that 
library service in the past has not encouraged 
them to run to their libraries for help. —Li- 
brarians have <lways felt it more becoming to 
know the wives of Henry the Eighth, and to 
identify Shakespeare quotations, than to under- 
stand the advertising man’s problems or the pro- 
cesses of the machine shop. When Henry Barn- 
ard, whose labors for Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut schools have just been told so interestingly 
in the biography by Librarian Bernard C. 
Steiner, campaigned for free libraries as a sup- 
plement to free schools, he little foresaw that 
libraries would become quick information bu- 
reaus for answering the questions which arise 
in the office, the store, the workshop and the 
mill. 


vocations. 


Books to him were primarily for self culture; 
and let us hope they will continue so, for that 
is more essential to society than all the book ser- 
vice of the “bread and butter” variety; of the 
shirt sleeve type. But schools and libraries and 
all other things have changed since he wrote 
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in 1850: “Libraries of good books, selected in 
reference to the intellectual wants of the old 
and the young, should be provided in every vil- 
lage. To create a taste for reading should be 
a leading object in the labors of teachers and 
lecturers. All] that the school, all that the ablest 
lecture can do toward unfolding the many 
branches of knowledge and filling the mind with 
various information, is but little compared with 
the thoughtful perusal of good books, from eve- 
ning to evening, extending through a series of 
years. These are the great instruments of self- 
culture, when their truths are inwrought by re- 
flection into the very structure of the mind and 
made to shed a light on the daily labors of the 
workshop.” Compare the service which any 
library is now giving to that which it would 
have to give if it were on a basis of cash pay for 
service rendered, and competing with another 
local library for the trade without which one 
would have to foreclose, and one realizes that 
far as we have travelled since 1850 librarianship 
for all the people is indeed a profession that is 
only just beginning. 

There is special need in the case of the busi- 
ness man, to make up for this lost time, to ren- 
der as full and effective service as possible and 
finally to secure for the library the support of 
this large group of men which by its influence 
in the community can help libraries in the great 
work of reaching every citizen. Libraries are 
already at work in this field. Newark’s business 
branch is well known to business men who read 
much. Providence, Washington, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, have been 
giving expert attention to this department of 
their work. Even the smaller libraries are tak- 
ing pains to provide and create a demand for 
business literature, and their experiences are 
both interesting and encouraging. 

The account of work in one of these smaller 
libraries as given by Miss Ida Mendenhall con- 
tains much like the following: “An industrial 
department was recently opened in a public li- 
brary during a time of unemployment. Many 
men wandered into the library out of curiosity 
to learn whether it had anything to offer them 
in preparation for civil service examination. 
Most of these men did not hold library cards 
and said they had thought of the library as a 
place only for women and children to draw 
fiction. That they could get books or magazines 
on their trades or business had not occurred to 
many of them. An advertising agent said he had 


no idea that books had been written on adver- 
tising and business management. A man who 
had lost his position on the barge canal sent 
his wife to the library for a book on electricity 
so that he might study for an examination. When 
she was told that there were hundreds of books 
on electricity covering every phase of the sub- 
ject and that her husband ought to come and 
select what he needed, she said: ‘Oh, he is no 
society man, he can’t come to the library.’ The 
library has yet to convince the business world 
that the technical room is a laboratory indis- 
pensable to citizens who wish to keep in touch 
with up-to-date methods. A well-known adver- 
tising firm was recently saved several hundred 
dollars by the information received from half- 
an-hour’s reading at the library. . . .” 

“Why has the public library failed to impress 
the business man that it belongs to him? The 
reason lies partly in the fact that the public 
schools have not directed pupils to the public 
library, have not explained its resources or made 
pupils feel at home in using its tools. An en- 
gineer who had discovered the technical room 
at the library, with its late books and magazines 
on all trade subjects, and the /ndustrial Arts 
Index, saw the problem and its solution. He 
said that there is the library on one hand, with 
its tremendous possibilities and on the other 
hand the army of business men and workmen 
who are ignorant of the library as a laboratory 
for their use. His solution for bridging this 
chasm between the two was to bring the high 
school classes to the library and introduce the 
pupils to the technical department, a solution 
which had not occurred to the school superin- 
tendent or high school principal.” We might 
well add: Had it occurred to the Librarian. 

One could give incidents without end of the 
value of library books to business men. My 
own favorite is that of the man just out of col- 
lege who arrived in Los Angeles one night, ready 
to seek fortune wherever she might wave her 
hand. While he ate up his last money’s worth 
at a cheap restaurant he scanned the “want 
ads,” and learned that an advertising man was 
wanted at a local department store,—report at 
8 o’clock in the morning. It is true that he 
knew nothing about advertising. His faith in a 
library must have been well founded and un- 
bounded, for having spent the evening there 
with a pile of advertising books, and secured 
permission to borrow two of them till the mor- 
row he appeared at the store either so early, or 
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so convincingly, or so well-prepared, that he 
was employed at once, and has since become one 
of the best known advertising men in the coun- 
try, lecturing now, and possibly in time writing 
books of his own. 

To become brief and practical, here are scat- 
tering suggestions for service: 

In selection: Know the Appleton business se- 
ries and the publications of the Ronald Press 
and the Shaw Company. Avoid the “padded” 
type of business books, advertised at a pro- 
digious rate and selling at a high price, which 
happily are becoming outlawed with the increase 
of adequately planned and carefully written 
books on special phases of business. The Lib- 
rary War Service has prepared a descriptive 
classified list of business books, similar to the 
list on useful arts which it issued in July. Se- 
cure, and if the library is a small one, simply 
file, some of the federal and local pamphlet 
material—bulletins on foreign markets and 
trade, and the material issued by some of the 
banks, such as the National City, Irving National. 
etc. Look over the collection you have, to see 
if it is well rounded, and in case any more 
money can be spent on it, fill it out at the weak 
spots. 

Magazines. Even some of the small libraries 
would find System a popular investment. The 
Nation’s Business, the new magazine of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, is much 
in demand and some libraries are receiving it 
free. 

Handling Material. So far as possible ar- 
range to let the patrons actually handle the 
business literature in the library. Vertical files 
in open trays on the loan desk or a table, will 
be much more fully used, just as will the regu- 
lar books, if readers are given the invitation to 
look them over. 

Borrowing. Possibly the smaller libraries can 
borrow what they lack, without too great delay, 
from the State Library or a larger public library. 
The library service of a State is not fully or- 
ganized unless the smallest village can have the 
use of such books as it needs. 

Getting Material Used. How often libraries 
awake to the importance of a subject, secure 
books and pamphlets about it, and are disap- 
pointed in their small use. And seldom the 
business man or the artisan realizes that he can 
get valuable information at his library. The 
time has come when, these two situations must 
mutually remedy each other through the libra- 


rian’s missionary work. One remedy may come 
by instructing the rising generation of office as- 
sistants. 

Those who looked after the exhibit of the 
A. L. A. at the San Francisco Fair, gave a brief 
course of this sort to the pupils in the demon- 
stration business college which was carried on 
for three months in the Education Building. 
Perhaps pamphlets for this purpose, similar to 
those which Miss Hopkins of Detroit has just 
published for high school use, may be available 
soon, for undoubtedly they would bring a 
marked increase in the use of the library by 
business people. 

In larger libraries distribution of lists and 
arranging of timely exhibits are possible, and 
Providence has produced some of the best ex- 
amples. Where time permits there is no limit 
to methods of carrying our message. What 
easier, for example, than to arrange in co-opera- 
tion with the Chamber of Commerce, either in 
its rooms, or at the library or in a bank lobby, 
or where it will be seen by the greatest number, 
an exhibit showing the past, present and future 
development of some large city as a port of 
trade, giving attention to rail and water termin- 
als; the machinery of handling and transferring; 
methods of packing and shipping; the trade con- 
ditions, business openings and commodity de- 
mands in foreign countries; business corres- 
pondence and office transactions as appropriate 
to the country and commodity. On every one 
of these subjects there is now a wealth of re- 
cent reliable, specific printed matter which the 
library doubtless has, and which exhibited in 
proximity to the maps, charts and photographs 
of a typical Chamber of Commerce exhibit 
would throw a new light on the value of the 
library to the business of such a city. It would 
be interesting to know how many libraries in 
port cities have used such a method even at 
this time of expanding foreign trade. 

The librarian, indeed, must himself be the 
missionary of the book, going about among 
groups of people and telling them the glad tid- 
ings, but alas, with how many mental reserva- 
tions as to whether after all the prospective 
patron will find the exact bit of information he 
may desire. It is not necessary to be a man 
to join a Chamber of Commerce, and in some 
cities women in business, and women librarians, 
are often in attendance at meetings of this sort 
and are as deeply interested in projects as the 
men are. At the Asbury Park A. L. A. meeting 
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nearly 75 librarians, members of the various 
Rotary Clubs, had luncheon with the local Ro- 
tarians. The Enlarged Program of the A. L. 
A., which will make ours into a_ great national 
association for doing rather than discussing, 
provides for library co-operation with all such 
and many other organizations, and co-operation 
of a resultful type. But all this can never take 
the place of the personal contact of the local 
librarian with her business group, and the feel- 
ing of the business men that she is personally 
interested in what they are doing. 

All of this talk so far has emphasized the 
value of books as tools. What real librarian 
can be satisfied with the thought that he is en- 
couraging nothing higher than vocational read- 
ing? In the stress of the times and in the ef- 
fort to show that there is a practical use of the 
library it is well to keep out of the pit that 
the vocational educators have dug. The farmer 
and the farmer’s boy, the carpenter and his 
daughter, the business man and his stenographer 
have minds and souls to be stimulated and in- 
spired by great books, and they are probably 
not any keener about reading literature on their 
vocation than is the librarian himself. 

It is a rare privilege to awaken the interest 
of business men in imaginative literature, wor- 
thy fiction, essays and poetry, books of travel 
and biography. If these men, with trained 
minds and the wisdom which comes from con- 
tact with other men and events, do not offer fer- 
tile field for the higher types of literature, how 
shall librarians ever expect to get such books 
read at all? What business man, for instance, 
who appreciates the genius for organization, 
can fail to appreciate Gertrude Atherton’s “The 
Conqueror,” and learn thereby that Alexander 
Hamilton, the financier, whose life and achieve- 
menis have never been understood because he 
did not appeal to the popular imagination, was 
one of our nation’s master builders. Similarly 
that colorful story of the Great Dictator of Para- 
quay, “El Supremo,” by White, fascinates by its 
portrayal of a master of men, while its scenes 
are set in an atmosphere of silent, mysterious 
splendor that to an American is entirely novel 
and attractive. 

And what an interesting exercise it would be 
in the never ending school of librarianship, if 
cach librarian could induce a number of busi- 
ness men to begin and finish those four large 
and noteworthy volumes in which Senator Bev- 
eridge has portrayed so vividly and entertain- 


ingly the too little known life of another great 
maker of our nation, Chief Justice Marshall. It 
would be well worth while, for these men would 
know not only Marshall and his significance, but 
the whole temper of the times in which Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Hamilton and Marshall forged 
out a stable government. Just now a new un- 
derstanding of what America means, is one of 
the projects in which both librarians and busi- 
ness men can help. 

Have your business men ever heard of such 
hooks as Beebe’s “Jungle Peace,” which Roose- 
velt esteemed so highly that he took time to write 
a long review of it, or the autobiography of the 
English naturalist, W. H. Hudson, whose boy- 
hood in the Argentine pampas is so romantically 
unfolded in his “Far Away and Long Ago,” or 
Lord Charwood’s discerning and charmingly 
written life of our own Abraham Lincoln? Books 
of pure gold like these must have a wider read- 
ing or we are not true librarians. 

So much for “books and the business man.” 
This seems an opportune time to point out the 
interesting parallel which exists in the opera- 
tion of a library and that of a business. Such 
things as overhead, good will, motion study, 
turnover, cost units, salesmanship, seldom occur 
to a business man as being problems that inter- 
est a librarian, But they are part of his work. 
A library, devoted to spiritual and intellectual 
affairs is after all maintained at public expense 
to render a service, and in order to render it 
most economically, or to render the largest ser- 
vice for the expenditure, it has to adopt the 
methods, or some of them, of business. 

The powers and relations of trustees, librarian 
and staff are those of a business. Appointments 
and promotions for merit are called for by the 
same reasons that compel them in business. 
Staff meetings, the responsibilities of depart- 
ment heads, constant attention to the methods and 
results in each part of the work, require the 
time of the librarian just as much as that of the 
manager of a store or factory. 

Few librarians have ever considered their own 
work in this light. The third part of the A. L. 
A. motto is still neglected, though one or two 
committees and librarians are now studying the 
extent of its meaning. The competition and crit- 
icism which spur business on to improved meth- 
ods would be good for us too. If there were two 
competing public libraries in one city, would 
they continue, for instance, to buy books that 
they will buy at all, three or six or twelve months 
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after they are on sale in our local stores, or bury 
them in the machinery of preparation for a 
month or so, or let them stand idle on the shelves 
while a hundred citizens could and would be 
using them if they saw them? 

How is it that only two years ago a two 
million dollar library building could be opened, 
in which every borrower must travel 170 feet 
from the front door to the lending desk. In how 
many towns and cities has library work been 
put under a disheartening handicap because of- 
Icials located the library building without realiz- 
ing the effect of location on patronage. That the 
problem of a library is distribution, just as that 
of a store, never occurred to them, nor that more 
taxes, in proportion, must as a consequence be 
spent year after year, to render a given amount 
of service. 

These are parts of library work in which 
business methods would bring an improvement 
in service. As the specialist on time study goes 
through the plant, so some one must become a 
specialist in library time saving and go through 
the methods, processes and forms, for account- 
ing, selecting, ordering, accessioning, classifying, 
cataloguing, marking, and shelving, yes, even to 
the motions and equipment and devices used, 
the very routing of the work, to see if books can 
be got ready at less cost and in less time. It is 
folly to say that such an object is foreign to the 
spirit of library work or the love of books. 
Freed from the thought that these details may 
not be as they should, every member of the staff, 
from librarian to paste-boy, could go forward 
happily to the real work of getting the books 
used, 

“Getting books used.” Would that there were 
some word or phrase to express more beautifully 
that purpose which crowns all library endeav- 
ors, that whole aspect of their work in which 
the library staff can turn from the processes of 
preparing books to the delights of bringing peo- 
ple and books together. Here again are some 
of the methods of business which the librarian 
eagerly grasps to serve the public more fully. 
The Associated Advertising Cluos had a slogan 
which is singularly appropriate to library work 
—“Advertising lowers the cost of distribution.” 
The library is maintained to distribute books. 
Hedge about this as we may, it is true; though 
of course some of our distribution is to persons 
who read in our reference rooms, and, again, 
distribution must imply quality rather than 
mere quantity. 


Distribution, as so defined, is the real fune- 
tion of any public library, and demands methods 
of advertising, the first and foremost of which 
is the knowledge and love of books from which 
all our work commences and draws its life. 
The assistant who has read Charwood’s Lincoln 
and can write a descriptive note for the news- 
paper or the library bulletin, notes such as are 
printed in the Providence Bulletin, is an adver- 
tiser, a salesman of the highest type, for she is 
carrying a message and arousing an* interest 
whose power no one can measure. Salesman- 
ship and publicity methods of this sort are al- 
most exactly those of business, though on a 
higher and more altruistic plane. 

One may easily picture the entire staff of a 
large library, except the loan desk assistants, 
busy as bees at the work of getting books ready 
and in order, without any patronage at all. In 
actual, not potential result, this would signify 
an expenditure of 1009 for what the business 
man calls “overhead.” It is only when use be- 
gins and steadily grows, as the result of planning 
and effort, that “overhead” sinks to the point 
where the librarian can feel he is not failing. 

The business men of the country should know 
about all these things. They and the librarians 
have common problems. They should know 
what are the standards for measuring library 
work. Now they understand neither the value 
of business books, nor of books in general, nor 
of the library in the community, nor whether 
their library is being operated in an efficient 
and economical way. But it is difficult for them 
to know such things when the librarians them- 
selves have developed scarcely any measurements 
of their own work. Who knows for instance 
how nearly the following surmises approximate 
the actual average conditions in American pub- 
lic libraries which are fairly well supported, 
fairly active, fairly well conducted: 

Per capita support 50 cents when it should be 

75 cents. 

Per capita circulation 3 when it should be 7, 
as in Springfield, Mass. 

Per circulation cost 12 cents, when several 
good libraries have reduced this to 8 cents. 
Very likely they should not have to reduce 
it, for it may have been at the cost of in- 
tensive reference work. 

Percentage of total expense spent on salaries 
or service 60, an nicrease from 50 during the 
last four years. 
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Percentage of population registered as borrow- 
ers 20, when it might be 60. 

Percentage of fiction in total circulation 55, 
which doubtless shows annually a slow 
general decrease throughout the country, 
and is higher in the small libraries than 
in the large ones. 

These standards are probably not even ap- 
proximately correct. But after forty years under 
a motto so stimulating as that of the A. L. A., 
and with’ seven thousand public libraries in the 
land, spending millions of dollars each year, it 
is time that we do have some measurements of 
this sort, whereby we and the business men and 
the taxpayers can know whether the libraries are 
being properly operated. 

One does not need to join the party of so-called 
efficiency experts and gallop away on a hobby, 
to see that we need to place our work on a basis 
of service results, rather than of equipment and 
intentions. And in applying any such measure- 
ments as have just been suggested, and which 
some libraries are even now applying, the re- 
sults may be misleading without careful analy- 
sis; as for example in per circulation cost, where 
the most valuable reference work makes no show- 
ing on the credit side but costs heavily. 

To apply these considerations to our actual 
service to business men. contrast the work done 
by any public library for an appreciative busi- 
ness house, with that done by some of the spe- 
cial libraries maintained by such houses them- 
selves. The special library is receiving, analyz- 
ing, sending to the desks of the department heads, 
a constant stream of new and pertinent books, 
magazine articles, reports and pamphlets. The 
special librarian knows the subject. He may be 
handling the files of correspondence and reports 
of the company, so that he can produce any ex- 
perience or information on short notice. He is 
the company’s information man. The public li- 
brary service is feeble and incomplete in com- 
parison. And quite naturally, when the com- 
pany may be spending as much on one small 
group of men with a single interest as the public 
library spends for all its service to a hundred 
thousand people. If, however, several companies 
in a single city should pool their combined pri- 
vate library expenditures and employ the public 
library to provide their service under expert di- 
rection, it would be interesting to learn whether 
the service each received would not be much bet- 
ter than under individual management. Such 
intensive service has never been undertaken by a 


public library because business has never seen 
public libraries operating in a way to prove that 
they could handle such a project; have never 
felt that the stimulus and the emergencies which 
characterise business routine awake any compre- 
hending response from librarians; have seen no 
evidence that librarians are as heartily interested 
in a trade campaign as in the pastime of local 
history. But intensive service of this type will 
in time become a part of ordinary public library 
work. At that time libraries may be spending 
$5 per capita instead of 50 cents, and the public 
will gladly pay the bill. 

The small public library, with its accumulated 
bookstock of years gathering dust upon the 
shelves, will join with others, giving up some of 
its wasteful independence, and either on a state 
or county basis will call upon a central head- 
quarters, by telephone perhaps, to send it the 
desired books when the call comes. One has 
only to study the law, the operation, and the 
results of the California library system to real- 
ize that rural and village library service must 
soon be reorganized in other states to meet the 
demands and opportunities of a book-awakened 
nation. 

In short the aims, the methods and the meas- 
urements of our 40 years’ work, so nobly in- 
spired by that A. L. A. motto, may not after all 
be the ones which we shall follow exactly for 
another forty years. The enlarged program of 
the A. L. A. will soon be under way. It has 
come from pressure within and without the As- 
sociation, occasioned by the war activities and 
reconstruction needs of the libraries. Every 
librarian will have a hand in it, and can help in 
placing himself, his library and his service in 
touch with business men and with every other 
group, more vitally than he has yet ever imag- 
ined. We are the carriers, the promoters, the 
interpreters of the book; not lovers of books to 
ourselves but to the world. Let us take ourselves 
to the top of a high office building, or climb 
the little hill that overlooks our country town. 
There at our feet are the houses, the shops, the 
offices, the busy streets, reaching into the horizon. 
It is all our fertile field of endeavor. We love 
it as we love the books. We must listen to the 
hum of machines and peer into the faces of the 
hurrying crowd. The throb of the people at work 
must be a song in our ears. The old men and 


the children, the mothers and the workers, yes 
even the hard headed business men, are calling 
for the message of our books. 
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The Library History of Norway 


By JOHN ANSTEINSSON 


Librarian of the Norges Tekniske Boisskoles Bibliothek, Christiania, Norway 


HEN PROPOSING TO review the library his- 
tory of Norway it is tempting to linger 
for a while on what might have been. 

Though the old Norsemen very early knew 
how to write, the alphabet they used (the runes) 
was better fitted for carving short items in stone 
or wood, than for extensive writings. The old 
Norse literature, the epic poems and the sagas, 
was not originally put down in writing, but pre- 
served by oral tradition through generations, 
before they were entrusted to parchment. 

On their wide cruises to England, Ireland, 
Flanders and France, to Italy and even to the 
innermost parts of the Mediterranean, the old 
vikings came into touch with ancient culture. 
They did not only carry home ancient silver 
and gold and precious cloth which they had 
looted, but also a wider knowledge of the world, 
better customs and finer impressions, of which 
were as rain to an already fertile soil. Many 
are the traces of foreign influence found in old 
Norse literature, which is the proud inheritance 
of the Norwegians and Icelanders. 

The influence of the Irish monks was especially 
strong. Though more than one of their vener- 
able old monasteries were plundered and burnt 
by the material vikings, the monks by and by 
spiritually vanquished their material conquer- 
ors. About 900 many of the wild vikings were 
christened, and about 1000 A. D. Christianity 
was officially introduced into Norway by one of 
the very kings who had gone abroad for plun- 
der, but returned as a Christian (St. Olav). He 
brought back with him to Norway Irish mission- 
aries, who set to work christianizing the country 
with much vigour and force, supported by all 
the might of the king. 

With Christianity and the monks and priests 
came a more general knowledge of an alphabet 
better suited than the runic to writing on other 
materials than wood and stone. By and by the 
old epics and sagas were written down and thus 
preserved from oblivion and final loss. How- 
ever, most of the credit for this is due to the 
Icelanders, who had emigrated from Norway in 
the 9th to 11th century. But in Norway also 
bookish pursuits became more common. The 
kings employed scribes and chroniclers to write 
their history, and members of royal and noble 
families encouraged copying of books and trans- 


lations of sacred legends, and other sacred and 
secular literature by their orders. The sagas 
give also evidence that copies of precious books, 
richly embellished and illuminated manuscripts 
were imported from abroad. The sagas do not 
specifically record these importations, but inci- 
dentally mention the fact that such treasures 
were in the possession of one person or another. 


THe Monastic Lisraries 


About 1200 we first find traces of collections 
of books that may be properly called libraries. 
These were found in the monasteries and in the 
cathedral churches at the sees of the bishops. 
The records are scarce, however. They can hard- 
ly be called records, as the evidences are mostly 
incidental and indirect, but the allusions in the 
historic sources are frequent enough to justify 
the conclusion that monastic libraries had a 
steady growth throughout the period of Catho- 
lic control. Curiously enough, the only first 
hand record we have of a library in these early 
centuries is a catalog of the private book collec- 
tion of a bishop of Bergen living in the 13th cen- 
tury. 

The fullest information we have of the medi- 
aeval monastic libraries of Norway, we get in 
connection with their destruction. The reforma- 
tion was introduced into Norway by royal de- 
cree as the Christian religion had been, and the 
royal reformers pursued their work with a vig- 
or and force almost equal to that of their 
predecessors nearly five hundred years before. 
All traces of papal rule were wiped out by 
zealous iconoclasts, and among the first to be 
destroyed were naturally the monasteries. It is 
reported in detail on at least two occasions, how 
the soldiers with their chieftains in the lead, 
threw the books of the monastic libraries out 
of the windows in heaps into the cloister yards 
to be trodden down in the mud and dust and 
thus destroyed. This was the fate of the books 
at Hoveden Kloster at Oslo (now Kristiania) 
and at Elgjarseter in Nidaros (now Trondhjem), 
and probably at the rest of the monasteries in 
the country, tho it has not been recorded in 
such detail as in the case of the two mentioned 
above. 

The churches fared much better at the hands 
of the royal iconoclasts, which perhaps accounts 
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for the fact that rector Schoning in his history 
of the famous cathedral at Trondhjem is able to 
give some titles of books that were found in the 
library of that church. This list shows that 
not only the necessary books for performing the 
masses were found in the cathedral library, but 
that the interest in classical studies, that was 
revived through the renaissance, had found its 
way at this early time even to the clergy of the 
northern church. 

It is a deplorable fact that hardly a manuscript 
or book of literary value from the golden pe- 
riod of Norse literature is found in a Norwe- 
gian library. When the interest for these things 
was revived, Norway was united, and very close- 
ly united with Denmark. All the manuscripts 
and documents of importance were carried to 
Denmark and preserved in the libraries and 
archives in Copenhagen. 

The main bulk of Old Norse manuscripts, 
mostly written in Iceland, but also those writ- 
ten and preserved in Norway, was collected 
with great pains and patience in the 16th cen- 
tury by the Icelandic-Danish archaeologist, Pro- 
fessor Arni Magnusson. Professor Magnusson 
had an extremely keen scent in hunting up all 
that had any value in this line, and before his 
death he had covered the ground so thoroughly 
that all later collectors have sought in vain for 
even a remnant of an old Norse manuscript. 
During the fire of Copenhagen in 1728 his house 
burned, and his large collection of printed books 
was destroyed by the fire. But happily the price- 
less collection of old Norse manuscripts, count- 
ing more than 3000 items, was rescued. This 
fire affected Professor Magnusson so deeply that 
he went prematurely to his grave. He left the 
manuscript collection to the Royal Library at 
Copenhagen, where it is one of the most valu- 
able treasures, and where it is well cared for. 


Norwecian Liprartes Durinc THe Union WITH 
DENMARK 


The union with Denmark, alluded to above, 
greatly affected the development of the higher 
educational institutions of Norway, among them 
the libraries and even the introduction of print- 
ing into the country. All young Norwegians 
who wished to pursue advanced studies had to go 
to the University of Copenhagen, if they did not 
prefer to go even further. The inclination for 
travel inherited from the old vikings, was not 
kept up by the sailors and merchants alone, but 
by a large and ever increasing number of stu- 


dents who went to the famous Universities of 
Germany and France, especially Wittenberg and 
the Sorbonne, Paris. When these scholars had 
anything to print they had it printed at the places 
where they studied, or in Copenhagen. This ac- 
counts for the late introduction of the printing 
press into Norway, in 1647, 200 years after the 
invention of the art of printing, 4 years after 
Stephen Day had set up his first printing press in 
America, and nearly a hundred years after the 
art had penetrated to remote Iceland. 

The only higher educational institutions of 
the time in Norway were the cathedral schools, 
or the Latin or learned schools, as they were 
called at this time. These were dirct con- 
tinuations of the old monastic schools, whose 
chief aim was to prepare for the ecclesiastic 
service. At this time they were and have always 
since been preparatory schools for the university 
and the curricula were mainly classics, Hebrew, 
Theology and Philosophy. These old schools 
are the origin of our modern high schools, and 
the old cathedral schools have mostly, but not all, 
retained their old names. 

Connected with these cathedral schools we 
have our oldest libraries with a continuous and 
unbroken life from their start. The first and 
largest of them is that of the Cathedral School 
of Kristiania. This library was founded about 
1610 by a modest gift of four or five volumes 
(classic dictionaries, etc.) from a minister in a 
rural parish several miles away from Kristiania. 
This minister, Anton Stephenson Bang by name, 
gave these few volumes as a modest start for a 
library for the school, with the expressed request 
that they should serve the alumni and that they 
should be chained to their desks, so that no one 
should he tempted to carry them away. They 
were lost, nevertheless, before long, no one being 
able to tell who the wicked persons were, who 
had been clever enough to carry them away with 
him in spite of these extra safeguards. 

The foundation was laid, however, and in 
spite of the mishaps of these first volumes, the 
library had a regular and steady growth from 
the start. In the first century of its existence it 
was maintained entirely by gifts, the king and 
other members of the royal family contributing 
largely by gifts of books and money on their 
visits to Kristiania. By and by it got more regu- 
lar incomes from certain funds and from fines 
imposed on both students and faculty for mis- 
behaviour and disobedience of school rules. 
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The worthy founder of the library had ex- 
pressly stated that he wanted the library to bene- 
fit the pupils of the school. The policy of the 
school authorities as to the library has been to 
make the library serve the staff of teachers 
and interested citizens at large, government of- 
ficials especially, and in this capacity it really 
had an end to fulfill, as the only library of Kris- 
tiania and of Norway for that matter, to which 
the public to some extent had admission. 

The library of the Cathedral School in Kris- 
tiania is now of considerable size, containing 
some 35,000 volumes. It is rich in classics, an- 
cient history and theology. Though it long ago 
has been superseded by other libraries in Kris- 
tiania, especially by the University Library and 
the Public Library (Deichmanske bibliotek) it is 
still useful for studies in some special lines. 

The other cathedral school libraries of Nor- 
way are of a more recent date, being all from 
the latter half and the close of the 18th cen- 
tury. These are the libraries of the cathedral 
schools at Bergen, Trondhjem and Kristiansand. 
(The last one has recently been incorporated 
to a large extent into the public library of that 
city.) There are also a considerable number 
of higher schools of the same character as the 
cathedral schools but not of the same age and 
not having this name. They are all provided 
with libraries of from 5,000 to 10,000 volumes, 
and are all largely organized on the same plan. 
The director of the school is the responsible ad- 
ministrator, but if he does not wish to have the 
library work as a pleasant diversion from the 
heavy burdens of administration, he usually del- 
egates this office to a teacher, who in return gets 
fewer hours of instruction or special remunera- 
tion. The annual appropriations are at present 
given from municipal funds even to the state 
schools, and given in one lump sum from both 
museum and library. It depends upon the in- 
clinations of the director of the school which 
of these two institutions shall get the larger 
share. The collections of these school libraries 
(which must not be confused with the public 
school libraries) are largely built up with the 
needs of the staff of teachers in view. In scarce- 
ly any place has it been made a direct asset to 
the instructions of the school by furnishing the 
pupils with additional reading on subjects treat- 
ed in the school curricula. In most of these 
schools there are separate collections in the li- 
brary set aside for the use of the pupils, and 
they are too often misused as rewards for indus- 


try and good behaviour. The efficiency of the 
school library at these schools depends to a 
large extent upon the caprices of the teacher in 
charge and his moods and special pedagogical 
ideas. In fact, the public libraries in the cities 
do much of the work rightly pertaining to these 
school libraries, and only through the influence 
and example of these public libraries can a re- 
form of the school libraries be hoped for. Thus 
it will not seem so inappropriate after all to have 
treated them entirely under the date of the 18th 
century. 


Some Private Lrsrartes IN THE 18TH CENTURY 


As already stated above, there were very few 
libraries to which the public had admission until 
late in the 18th century, for the very obvious 
reason already alluded to, that the intellectual 
centre of Norway at this time was Copenhagen. 
The population of the country did not amount to 
more than between 800,000 and 900,000—scat- 
tered over a large area, no city having more than 
about 20,000 inhabitants. 

There were some private book collectors, how- 
ever, who deserve to be mentioned, because to 
some extent they supplied the lack of public 
libraries. Several book collections of consider- 
able size were found especially in the houses of 
country ministers, the rich noble families and 
the merchants of Kristiania and Bergen. 

One of the largest and most interesting be- 
longed to the Bishop Nannestad, who freely lent 
his books to colleagues and other persons inter- 
ested in bookish studies, while he was a country 
minister in the south eastern part of Norway. 
There were many who owed him hearty thanks 
for his great liberality in lending his books, and 
for the light and diversion in the dullness and 
dreariness of rural life, which his books brought 
them. 

Another ecclesiastical dignitary who was a 
hook collector, was the Bishop of Kristiania in 
the first half of the 18th century, Bartholomeus 
Deichman. He was a stubborn character, rather 
quarrelsome and generally disliked. But he had 
one fine passion, books, and this passion carried 
him so far, that he not only got his books by 
vifts and purchase, but according to some wit- 
nesses, even stole a book he wanted to have, 
when he could not get it otherwise. This repu- 
tation may be due to the malicious gossip of his 
numerous foes. But even if it is true, it would 
neither be the first nor the last time that an 
ecclesiastical dignitary has sinned in this mat- 
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ter, as everyone versed in the history and cus- 
toms of book collection can easily testify. 


The library of Bishop Deichman was inher- 
ited by his son Cancelliraad Carl Deichman. He 
started his career at the royal court, was later 
appointed judge of the court of appeals (“Stifts- 
retten”) in Kristiania, but resigned early to 
devote himself to the administration of his large 
iron works near Porsgrund, and to learned stud- 
ies. He added largely to the library, which be- 
came rich in natural history, classics, philos- 
ophy, French literature, history and geography. 
Before he died, he gave his library and his 
natural science museum to his native city Kris- 
tiania, and also gave an endowment fund for its 
maintenance. This was in 1780. In 1785 the 
library was opened to the public with a collec- 
tion of nearly 10,000 volumes. His example 
inspired others to give both books and money, 
and among these the usual royal gift was not 
lacking. The income from the endowment fund 
is now only a very small part of the annual 
budget of the library, but at the time it was 
considered most liberal. More will be heard of 
this library later on. 

Another private library that deserves to be 
mentioned was that of Carsten Anker, a wealthy 
merchant and factory proprietor and a leading 
person in the social life of Kristiania during the 
closing years of the 18th century. He, like most 
members of the rich merchant class of Kris- 
tiania at the time, had received his education in 
london. He was so devoted to England and 
all things English, that English travelers visit- 
ing Kristiania found him and his surroundings 
more English than even the Englishman them- 
selves. 

In 1814 Carsten Anker gave his library to the 
Military Academy of Kristiania. It is the nucleus 
of the present library of the Royal Norwegian 
Military Academy (Den Kongelige norske krigs- 
skole). 

Still another private library from around 
1800 must be mentioned, not because of its size, 
but because of the rather peculiar conditions un- 
der which it was built up, and the unusual work 
done by its owner. In an out-of-the-way parish, 
Orsten in Sondmore, far away from any city or 
the main lines of communication through the 
country, lived a young farmerboy, Sivert Ras- 
mussin Aarflot. In his early boyhood he had six 
days instruction from an itinerant school master, 


and then continued his studies independently 


with occasionally some slight help from his 
mother. 


Aarflot was not only an omnivorous reader and 
passionate book collector. He was also a very 
efficient farmer. He studied intelligently the 
particular conditions of his farm and he found 
new methods of farming such as means to pro- 
tect the harvest against frosts, etc. He made 
thorough studies of the plant and animal life of 
his neighbourhood and wrote valuable treatises 
on the subject. He wrote several papers for 
agricultural and economic periodicals published 
in Copenhagen, but as he found it too inconven- 
ient to send all his papers on to Denmark, he 
applied for and obtained a license to establish 
a printing plant on his farm, Egseth in Orsten. 
Here he later on printed all his works, some of 
them even illustrated by wood cuts, which he 
himself had cut. 


Sivert Aarflot was very anxious to assist every- 
body who cared to benefit from his studies and 
experiences. He established a free school for 
farmer-boys, which was housed in the church 
and had sessions every Sunday after divine serv- 
ice. 


His greatest accomplishment was his estab- 
lishment of a free library for his parish. He saw 
that his books would be far more useful if others 
than himself had access to them. Consequently 
he opened his library to all the young boys of 
the parish and in 1798 he gave it to the parish 
as a public library. He continued to house the 
library at his farm, and did all the work in- 
volved in its new function. He did not stop in- 
creasing the number of volumes. On the con- 
trary, he added new books to the collection just 
as if it had been his private library as before. 
When he died in 1816 the library contained about 
600 volumes and 25 maps. The family contin- 
ued the practice of the founder and housed and 
cared for the library till 1844, when a fire de- 
stroyed the farm with the printing plant and the 
library. The printing office was then removed 
to Aalesund, a recently incorporated city farther 
out the coast, where it still is in existence to- 
gether with a first class book store, still in the 
possession of the Aarflot family. 


Other examples of private book collections 
that were given to public use in the late 18th 
century might be mentioned, but few of them are 
of sufficient interest to warrant the time and 
space. 
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Tue Cuter ScrentiFic Lipraries oF NORWAY 


Towards the end of the 18th century, or more 
accurately in the latter half of it, there came an 
intellectual and national revival to Norway, in- 
fluenced by the intellectual and political currents 
of the time that went through Europe. A strong 
interest in scientific, archaeological and historic 
topographical studies became prominent. Many 
ministers and other government officials and pri- 
vate landowners made thorough studies of their 
districts and published valuable descriptions of 
their localities, that are still important to the 
study of local history, folklore, customs, antiqui- 
ties and natural conditions. The above mention- 
ed Carl Deichman was a prolific writer on sub- 
jects of geology and mineralogy. Even among 
the farmers were found authors of valuable 
treatises of nature studies, Rasmus Aarflot furn- 
ishing one of the most interesting and striking 
examples of how wide and general these inter- 
ests were. 

The new scientists felt very badly the lack of 
higher educational institutions and especially of 
museums and libraries. An anonymous treatise 
in French of 1770 deplores this fact in very 
strong terms. The author was undoubtedly the 
director of the Cathedral School of Trondhjem, 
Professor Gerhard Schoning, one of the ablest 
historians and scientists Norway has had, taking 
the time and conditions of scientific research 
into due consideration. 


With the bishop of Trondhjem, John Ernst 
Gunnerus, he founded in 1759 the Royal Nor- 
wegian Society of Sciences at Trondhjem, the 
first institution of Norway devoted entirely to 
scientific work. Some 25 years later the li- 
brary of the society was founded, the libraries 
of Rectors Duus and Schoning forming the foun- 
dations. Later on this library received consid- 
erable gifts. In fact it is one of the few well 
endowed institutions of its kind in Norway. One 
of its chief benefactors was the wealthy manufac- 
turer and factory-owner in Trondhjem, Knutzon, 
who gave his large private library and a valuable 
manuscript collection to the library early in the 
19th century. It was well administered, especi- 
ally in the early period of its existence. Full 
and excellent catalogues were printed and the 
library was well taken care of. But it has grown 
too fast for the administration to keep up the 
thorough cataloging and general maintenance. 
At present it has more than 130,000 volumes, and 
a staff hardly Jarger than in its earliest period. 
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two, assistants—a staff far from adequate to 
handle efficiently such a large collection. 

The library of the Royal Society of Sciences 
is especially strong in natural science, archaeo- 
logy and ethnography, local and general his- 
tory, but its scope is not limited to these sub- 
jects. 

Tue Untversitry Liprary 


In 1811 the king at last yielded to the strong 
demand for a Norwegian university and by a 
decree of September 2, 1811, the University of 
Kristiania (Det Kongelige Norske Frederiks 
Universitet) was founded. With the founda- 
tion of the university Norway at last also got a 
large scientific and national library. 

The library of the university got as a nucleus 
to its collections the duplicates of the Royal Li- 
brary of Copenhagen, nearly 15,000 volumes in 
all. A private library of the same size (some- 
what above 15,000 vols.) had been waiting for 
the establishment of the university for several 
years to be incorporated in the library of that 
institution. This was the private library of Can- 
celliraad Andersen, a Norgewian born official 
who had held high office in Copenhagen for sev- 
eral years. The collections of Cancelliraad An- 
dersen were especially rich in national Norweg- 
ian literature and together with the duplicates 
from the Royal Library, they constituted a very 
respectable start of about 30,000 volumes, quite 
worthy the beginning of a national library. 

The library as well as the university, started 
in hired quarters, and almost forty years elapsed 
before the university could move into its own 
buildings. The library then occupied the west- 
ern side of the university buildings, where it 
had its quarters for more than sixty years. 

The university library has double functions: 
To be the library of the university and to be the 
national library. Consequently it had the copy- 
right privilege from the start so that two copies 
of everything printed had to be sent to the li- 
brary by the printer. But the “copytax” law as 
it properly might be termed, was not popular and 
the library had not large enough staff and strong 
enough means to enforce the law. For a long 
time the law was entirely disregarded till in 1882 
the present director drafted a new printing bill 
to regulate this matter. The bill was passed by 
parliament and became law the same year. This 
law has been very effective and the library has 
since the passing of that law had a special li- 
brarian to look after the observance of the law 


There is one librarian with one, occasionally and to supervise the special Norwegian depart- 
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ment. In the first years the librarianship of the 
University Library was held by one of the pro- 
fessors in addition to his other duties. As the 
library grew the administration required more 
than the spare hours of a professor, however, 
and the position of librarian became indepen- 
dent, and more assistant positions were erected. 
For a long time the positions in the library, even 
that of head librarian, were not considered as 
final positions, but only as transient posts for 
future professors. The library has suffered from 
this policy of furnishing temporary stipends for 
promising young scholars at the expense and 
proper care of the library matters by expert and 
interested librarians. 

Couditions have, howeve>, improved in this 
respect the last thirty years. Tho it still hap- 
pens that some of the librarians are more inter- 
ested in special literary or historical research, 
and at the first chance slip over into a profes- 
sorship at the university, the staff at present is 
on the whole more devoted to the library inter- 
ests proper than it was common in earlier years. 

During the more than one hundred years of 
the existence of the library, the position as head 
librarian or director has been held by the Pre- 
fessors George Sverdrup, Rudolph Keyser and 
Ludvig Daae, the last ones far more prominent 
for their historic research work than as librar- 
ians. The present director C. Drolsum, has been 
at the head of the library since 1880. He has 
heen very active in getting the appropriations 
increased. In the first years of his administra- 
tion he enacted several important reforms, es- 
pecially in reorganizing the staff and in reviving 
the printing law and the copy tax. 

Among the most able members of the staff 
during the last 40 years are the two heads of 
the Norwegian department, Jens Braage Halvor- 
sen, who organized the department and who 
will be known to American librarians as the com- 
piler of the excellent bibliographical work 
“Borsk forfatter-lexikon 1814-1880” in 6 large 
volumes, and his successor in the office, Hjalmar 
Pettersen, the compiler of the monumental Bib- 
liotheca Norvegica, and the Norwegian diction- 
ary of anonyms and pseudonyms. Under their 
supervision has also the annual booklist of Nor- 
wegian publications been published by the Nor- 
wegian department of the library (Norsk bok- 
fortegnelse 1882-date). This annual publication 
is the chief record of Norwegian national biblio- 
graphy, being based on the returns of the copy- 
right privilege. 


The foreign department suffers from lack of 
adequate appropriations. Consequently the se- 
lection and addition of new books from foreign 
countries is somewhat haphazard and to a large 
extent dependent upon the professors. It is 
largely a question of which of them is able to 
get away with the largest share of the funds 
for his special line. No attempt has been made 
to build up a well balanced collection in any 
line, the professors only trying to make the 
University Library supplement their private and 
departmental libraries with such books as they 
cannot afford or do not care to buy for these 
libraries, which are nearer to their heart than 
the university library. 

The library has had a steady growth through 
its entire existence and now numbers more than 
500,000 volumes and 23,000 manuscripts. It 
must be noted, however, that the numerous facul- 
ty, seminar and institutional libraries of the 
university have no connections with the Uni- 
versity Library at all. They have their own 
rooms and appropriations and independent ad- 
ministration, and the books for them are bought 
without any reference whatever to the collec- 
tions of the University Library. Disregarding the 
large amount of duplicating this state of things 
causes, the University Library would have had 
much larger and more efficient collections, if all 
these special libraries had been under one ad- 
ministration and much waste of effort and money 
would have been avoided. 

Around 1900 the library had entirely out- 
grown the quarters in the university assemblage 
of buildings and the demand for a new building 
became constantly more pressing. In 1908 the 
parliament (Stortinget) gave the first appropria- 
tion for a new building and a site was chosen at 
more than a mile’s distance from the university 
campus (!) The building was planned by the 
director of the library, Mr. Drolsum, and the 
university architect Harold Sinding Larsen. It 
was based entirely on German models. It con- 
sists of a large front building in red granite, 
containing the reading-room, delivery and exhi- 
bition-rooms, the administration offices and 
rooms for some special collections. The stacks 
are in a side wing, 8 stories high, at right an- 
gles to the main building. It has a capacity 
of a little more than one million volumes. This 
wing is only part of a proposed H-shaped stack- 
building, which will be connected with the 
main building by the wing, which has already 
been built. 
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The Einstein Theory: A Selected List 
| of References 


Compiled by Mary E. Todd, Science and Technology Division, New York Public Library. 


HETHER it is true or not that not more 

than twelve persons in all the world 

are able to understand Einstein’s theo- 
ries, it is nevertheless a fact that there is a con- 
stant demand for information about this much 
debated topic of relativity, and the special col- 
lection arranged in the Science and Technology 
Division of the New York Public Library has 
been much visited during the past few weeks. 

It is a varied collection intended to answer 
the question of the school bey, who belongs to 
scientific society and can get no help from the 
teacher, as well to help the college professor and 
the man who edits a mathematical magazine. 
Side by side one day recently, sat one of these 
small boys and the director of the Mount Lowe 
Astronomical Observatory discussing these won- 
derful theories. 

Some of our readers are daily visitors and 
spend hours studying the savant’s magic formu- 
las while others have only a few minutes but 
“simply must find out something about this won- 
derful new discovery which is going to revolu- 
tionize all of our preconceived ideas.” A lady 
and gentleman rushed in one day to find out 
what they could buy on their way to the train 
“something easy to understand.” Another reader 
an elderly lady who seldom has an opportunity 
to visit the library, has spent three afternoons 
with us, “having a riotious time” as she ex- 
pressed it. Another of our interested readers 
gave Einstein his first instructions in higher 
mathematics. At the age of twelve, Einstein 
found the gymnasium course too slow and asked 
this gentleman to recommend some books and to 
assist him in his study. In a short time Einstein 
had advanced so far ahead of his instructors that 
he was obliged to pursue his studies alone. This 
gentleman has written to Einstein and asked him 
to send a popular explanation of his theory and 
when it arrives has promised to bring it to the 
library. 
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The Distribution of Surplus A. L. A. Books 


7." DISTRIBUTION of a surplus supply of 
more than 1,200,000 books collected dur- 
ing the war by the American Library Associa- 
tion has been planned. Of these the Army will 
receive about 300,000 volumes, the Navy about 
300,000, about 250,000 will be retained for con- 
tinuation of the work under the enlarged pro- 
gram of the Association, and the remainder of 
the supply will be distributed among the various 
state library commissions represented in the 
Association. 

The distribution to the state library commis- 
sions for use in state libraries will be largely 
on a basis of population of ex-service men. Al- 
lotments will be made on the condition that the 
hooks must be placed at the disposal of all resi- 
dents free of charge. This condition is stipu- 
lated thru a desire to distribute the surplus sup- 


ply in conformity to the wishes of donors dur- 
ing the war. 

The distribution of the Army’s allotment will 
be under the supervision of L. L. Dickerson, who 
is in charge of the Library sub-section, Educa- 
tional and Recreation Branch of the U. S. War 
Department and that of the Navy under the direc- 
tion of Charles H. Brown, Consulting Navy Li- 
brarian. 

The continuation work will include the dis- 
tribution of thousands of volumes to the Mer- 
chant Marine, the Coast Guard Service, hospitals 
of the Public Health Service, lighthouses, and 
lightships. 

Many commercial and industrial institutions 
have written to us for as many copies as can be 
made available. These requests will be granted 
after the needs of our fighting and public ser- 
vice forces have been filled. 
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EFFECTIVE 

PUBLICITY 
Two effective exhib- 
its are here shown. 
The upper one is a 
window - display ar- 
; ranged by the Youngs- 
town Public Library, 


the background being 
made and donated by 
the G. M. McKelvey 
Co., in the book de- 
partment of whose 
store the exhibit was 
displayed. The other 
is a Tacoma Public Li- 
brary display at the 
Tacoma Rotary Club 
Fair. 
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Statistics of City Libraries for Nineteen-Eighteen 


A= or THE United States Census Bu- 
reau financial statistics of cities for 1918, 
just published, shows that the expenditures 
of the 146 largest cities for libraries amounted 
to $8,431,489 or 1.3 per cent of all general de- 
partmental expenditures. Among cities of over 
500,000 library expenditures were 1.2 per cent 
of the total, the highest being Cleveland, 2.9 per 
cent, the Jowest, Philadelphia, .8 per cent; among 
cities of from 300,000 to 500,000 library ex- 
penditures were 1.4 per cent of the total, the 
highest being Portland, Ore. 2.4 per cent, the 
lowest, New Orleans and Washington, D. C. 8 
per cent.; among cities of from 100,000 to 300,- 
000 library expenditures were 1.4 per cent., the 
highest being Springfield, Mass., 2.7 per cent., 
the lowest Dallas, Tex., Houston, Tex., and 
Yonkers, N. Y. .6 per cent.; among cities of 
from 50,000 to 100,000, library expenditures 
were 1.4 per cent., the highest being Pasadena, 
Cal., 3.5 per cent., the lowest, York, Pa., .1 per 
cent.; among cities of from 30,000 to 50,000 


library expenditures were 1.4 per cent., the 
highest being Waterloo, Ia., 3.8 per cent., the 
lowest, Shreveport, La., .1 per cent. 

The average per capita expenditures for li- 
braries was 27 cents; among cities of over 500,- 
000 population, 30 cents; the highest being in 
Pittsburgh, 64 cents, the lowest in Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, 17 cents; among cities of from 
300,000 to 500,000, 31 cents; the highest being 
in Minneapolis, 48 cents, the lowest in New 
Orleans, 10 cents; among cities of from 100,000 
to 300,000, 24 cents, the highest being in Spring- 
field, Mass., 61 cents; the lowest in Dallas, Tex., 
9 cents; among cities of from 50,000 to 100,000, 
21 cents, the highest being in Pasadena, Cal., 73 
cents, and the lowest in York, Pa., and Augusta, 
Ga., 1 cent; and among cities of from 30,000 to 
50,000, 21 cents, the highest being in Brookline, 
Mass., $1.13, the lowest in Portsmouth, Va., and 
Shreveport, La., 1 cent. 


W. Dawson Jonnston. 


Shall We Cater to the Crowd? 


¥ ye DISCUSSION, opened by the letter quoted 
in last month’s Lisrary JouRNAL, on the 
need of subscription libraries to supplement the 
public library, or of increased facilities for bor- 
rowing popular or other books especially in de- 
mand thru the rental section of public library 
continues in the Chicago Daily News. Carl B. 
Roden points out the difficulties in the way of 
maintaining such a rental section as will entirely 
satisfy temporary extraordinary demands, and 
explains that a system is in force whereby books 
in the free collection may be reserved, and that 
the duty of the library is mainly toward the 
many who use the free collections. 

This calls forth from Keith Preston the fol- 


lowing “Fable for Librarians”: 


“The keeper of the zoo, one day, 
Decided to buy only hay. 

‘Since we must standardize,’ said he, 
‘Hay suits the big majority.’ 


The bear was quite resentful, but 

The keeper of the zoo said ‘Tut!’ 

‘Your taste, dear Bruin, does you proud, 
But I must cater to the crowd.’ 


The lion gave his bale one look 
And bellowed till the cages shook. 


‘Ooooh!’ said the keeper of the zoo, 
‘Guess I must get a roast or two.’ 


And so the lion got his grist, 

The bear went on the waiting list. 
The big majority still chew, 

About what Nature meant them to.” 


And this in turn inspires “A Fable by Li- 
brarians,” from the pen of Mr. Roden: 


“ ‘Now,’ said the keeper of the zoo, 

‘I guess I'll turn highbrowish, too. 
Henceforth my zoo shall have for guests 
None but the most instructive beasts.’ 


‘All animules in this here joint 

A tale shall tell, or moral point.’ 
The monkeys, long on tails but short 
On morals, heard the keeper snort. 


He chased them to a corner dark, 

Where they would not disgrace the park, 
Nor shock the solemn persons who 
Would flock to his instructive zoo. 


But when the crowd began to flock 

It was the keeper got the shock. 

He and his beasts were left to rage; 
The crowd rushed to the monkey cage. 


And so they got the lion’s goat, 

The bear ate up his overcoat. 

‘Oooh!’ said the keeper, right out loud, 
‘I guess I'll cater to the crowd.’” 
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A Library of Civic Art for New York City 


Te NUCLEUS FOR a library of Civic Art is 
being formed in New York City as the 
result of a co-operative agreement recently made 
by the Municipal Reference Library and the Mu- 
nicipal Art Commission. The new library will 
be known as the Civic Art Division of the New 
York Municipal Reference Library and it will 
be located in the Art Commission chambers on 
the upper floor of the old City Hall building. 

The Art Commission of the City of New York, 
when it was established in 1897 under the Great- 
er New York Charter, was “practically a new 
departure in municipal government in the United 
States,” for altho Connecticut had organized 
a State Capitol Commission and Boston (1890) 
and Baltimore (1895) had made provision for 
Art Commissions, the last two were only in the 
experimental stage as they were not yet accepted 
as integral parts of city government. Lacking 
American experience to guide in planning the 
work of the Commission it was decided to make 
a study of the practice in European cities, many 
of which have departments to pass on the artis- 
tic quality of designs of monuments and build- 
ings. Mr. Milo R. Maltbie, Assistant Secretary 
to the Commission, was therefore instructed to 
visit the principal European cities, study their 
art departments and collect data and informa- 
tion to guide the New York Commission in its 
work. 

In his report, entitled “Civic Art in Northern 
Europe,” published upon his return in 1903, 
Mr. Maltbie enumerates the cities visited and he 
states further: “Maps, plans, photographs, 
books and pamphlets relating to city embellish- 
ment in its many phases were secured from each 
city, which form as complete and as comprehen- 
sive a collection as exists upon this side of the 
Atlantic.” The collection, in Mr. Maltbie’s opin- 
ion, “when classified and thoroly indexed, 
should be of great usefulness, not only to City 
officials, but to artists, architects and private in- 
dividuals interested in city embellishment.” 

The literature collected by Mr. Maltbie has 
since been added to from time to time until in 
1916 the collection comprised some one thou- 
sand volumes, as well as a collection of one 
thousand photographs of views in American and 
foreign cities dealing chiefly with civic improve- 
ments. Photographs of old New York buildings 


were subsequently obtained and added to the 
collection. Some attempt had been made to Pe 
classify and index the collection but this work 
was retarded because of insufficient clerical as- 
sistance. 

Shortly after his appointment to the office of 
Assistant Secretary Mr. Henry Rutgers Marshall 
discussed with the Municipal Reference Library 
the matter of the establishment of a branch li- 
brary devoted to Civic Art, to be located in the 
Commission’s offices. This step appeared to be 
advisable because the Municipal Reference Li- 
brary was purchasing all outstanding books on 
Civic Art while the Commission’s funds for the 
same purpose were inadequate. The following 
agreement was therefore drawn up: 

“1. That the Art Commission deliver to Dor- 
sey W. Hyde, Jr., as the Librarian of the Munici- 
pal Reference Library, all books in the library 
of the Art Commission, which it considers in- 
appropriate to its present uses; these to be added 
to the Municipal Reference Library, or to be 
disposed of otherwise as may seem best to the 
Librarian. 

“2. That, on the other hand, Mr. Hyde, as 
Librarian of the Municipal Reference Library, 
turn over to us such books relating to Art as are 
now in his charge; and that the Library of the 
Art Commission be thereupon constituted a 
branch of the Municipal Library to be devoted 
to the subject of Art. 

“3. That the Municipal Reference Library 
make a new catalogue of the Library of the 
Commission as thus newly constituted. 

“4. The Municipal Reference Library further 
agrees to consult the appointed representatives 
of this Commission in relation to the purchase 
of books on Art; and also to purchase, from 
time to time, books which may be recommended 
by the said representatives, 

In accordance with the above plan a Civic 
Art Division of the Municipal Reference Library 
has been created and the work of consolidating 
the art books of the two institutions is now in 
progress. A classification scheme is being worked 
out and a complete index prepared. Index cards 
will be duplicated in the index of the Municipal 
Reference Library. 


DORSEY W. HYDE, JR. 
Librarian, New York Municipal Library. 
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EUROPEAN WAR DUPLICATES. 


The New York Public Library has a very 
large war collection, which it is trying to make 
the largest in the country. The collection now 
contains about 20,000 volumes, 4,000 posters, 
and a large number of photographs of fighting 
at the front, and other scenes of the A. E. F. 
in France, some of them enlarged to about 414x 
8 ft., and other printed matter of interest as war 
memorials. The Library is now engaged in mak- 
ing a list of its duplicates which it would like 
to exchange with other libraries on unpriced 
exchange basis. It is most anxious to receive in 
return regimental or divisional histories or pub- 
lications showing the effosts of states, counties 
and towns in the war. The Library would con- 
sider it a favor if it were notified of the publi- 
cation of organization histories, no matter in 
what part of the United States they may appear, 
and if the Library in that particular community 
could obtain a duplicate and send it to the 
New York Public Library an exchange could 
undoubtedly be arranged. 

Cart L. Cannon, 
Chief, Order Division. 


AN APPEAL TO LIBRARIANS. 


The Public Affairs Information Service stands 
primarily for co-operative effort in building up 
and utilizing effectively working collections of 
documents, pamphlets, etc., on important public 
questions. A glance at the 1919 Annual will 
show that public health and hygiene is one of 
the important subjects covered by the Service. 
It is entirely fitting, therefore, and a privilege, 
indeed, to bring to the attention of its members 
an opportunity for practical co-operation. 

During the night of November 27 fire com- 
pletely destroyed McCoy Hall, formerly the 
main building of Johns Hopkins University, but 
occupied at the time of the fire by the Federated 
Charity Organization of the City of Baltimore 
and certain departments of the School of Hy- 
giene and Public Health of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. About three weeks previous to the fire 
Dr. Raymond Pearl, an eminent scientist and 
statistician, had moved his department of the 
School of Hygiene, that of Biometry and Vital 
Statistics, into McCoy Hall, occupying the whole 
of the second floor. On Thanksgiving Eve, the 
night before the fire, Dr. Pearl had completed 
the removal to this building of the departmental 
library and his private scientific library. 
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Having learned of the loss, the Public Affairs 
Information Service has volunteered its aid in 
rehabilitating this working Collection by bring- 
ing to the attention of its members the oppor- 
tunity to contribute from their duplicate mate- 
rial. What is particularly wanted is books, 
pamphlets, or reports of any sort relating to 
vital statistics, population statistics, and statistical 
theory. State or federal census or health depart- 
ment reports will be especially welcome. Aid of 
any kind will be greatly appreciated. Librarians 
and others who may be in a position to help are 
asked to get in touch with Dr. Raymond Pearl, 
School of Hyigene and Public Health, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. 


N. G. S. INFORMATION SERVICE. 

The National Geographic Society’s informa- 
tion service to newspapers concerning the his- 
torical and geographical setting of the places 
that figure in the day’s world news has been ex- 
tended to schools, a weekly edition of 30,000 
copies of the Geographical News Bulletin being 
sent thru the Board of Education for use by 
teachers and school librarians. The Society is 
prepared to supply not more than two copies to 
any library which has a genuine need of this 
material. 

GILBERT GROSVENOR, 
Director and Editor. 


LIBRARY STATIONS IN STORES. 


The undersigned would appreciate replies to 
the following questions from any librarians un- 
der whose direction a problem in co-operative 
financing has been worked out satisfactorily. 

What public libraries in the country have 
branches or stations in department stores or 
industrial plants under such an arrangement 
that the store or plant shares the operating ex- 
penses of the library station? 

In just what way are the expenses usually 
divided in such cases? 

Joun Boynton Kalser, 
Tacoma Public Library. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 

The Index to the Library Journal for 1919 
will be issued with the February Ist issue. 

Reprints of the article on “Books for Work- 

ers” by Ellwood H. McClelland given in the 

December Library Journal may be had from 

this office at cest price plus postage, i. e. prepaid. 
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January 1, 1920 


With the new year, 1920, the Library Journal 
responds to the need of the American Library 
Association and of kindred library organizations 
in connection with the new work before it, by 
providing a means of communication which will 
be issued twice a month intead of monthly as 
in the past forty-four years. With this in view, 
it has superseded the magazine form with one 
that seems responsive and alert to the needs of 
library organizations. We trust that the result 
will be to extend at once their influence and use- 
fulness and the support which the Liprary 
JourNav itself may earn in this new form. 

x * 

The library year, 1919, was notable chiefly 
for the rounding up of the work of the war and 
the development of the new peace program born 
of the war. Otherwise, it cannot be called re- 
markable. The labors of the War Service Com- 
mittee came to an end with the new year, and 
it accounted for an expenditure of over four 
millions of dollars and turned over half a mil- 
lion more to the Executive Board for the contin- 
uation of its work among those for whom the 
government will no longer have care. Provision 
was made ad interim for setting in motion the 
library service which the Army and Navy will 
permanently enjoy, as one result of the war, by 
paying the salary of a chief librarian for each 
branch and initiating library service therein, and 
the appointment of Luther L. Dickerson as the 
advisory army librarian and Charles H. Brown 
as the advisory navy librarian, each of whom, 
after experience in his respective field gives 
evidence that the Army and the Navy will be 


well served in the future as in the recent past. 
* 


The war has brought forward and developed 
into new professional value a number of li- 
brarians, who have stood the test of war service, 
and this has resulted in an ‘unusual number of 
changes in library posts. Thus Carl H. Milam 
hecomes General Director in place of Herbert 
Putnam, who concluded his war service as soon 
as after-war conditions permitted and has re- 
turned to the headship of the library profession 
as Librarian of Congress, after his double service 
in the two positions which in the last two years 
has been accomplished with full value both to 
the war service and to the national library. Mr. 


Milam’s resignation from Birmingham brings 
Lloyd W. Josselyn from Jacksonville to the post, 
which Mr. Milam’s work has made one of great 
importance and promise. John A. Lowe re- 
signs his post as secretary of the Massachusetts 
Library Commission to take Mr. Brown’s place 
as assistant librarian in the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary system, which has also lost the services of 
Miss Emma A, Baldwin who will enter other 
fields of library activity. Theodore W. Koch 
returns from war work to become librarian of 
Northwestern University at Evanston, IIl., and 
Asa Don Dickinson succeeds Morris Jastrow, 
who retires for research work, at the University 
of Pennsylvania. William N. Seaver returns 
from Newport News to become librarian at 
Woburn, Mass. Harold A. Wooster has taken 
the post at Westfield, Mass., vacated by George 
L. Lewis, who becomes librarian at North- 
land College in Ashland, Wis., and Francis 
E. Croasdale took the place of John P. Dullard 
as New Jersey state librarian. Business library 
posts, with higher remuneration are drawing 
more and more upon the personnel of public 
libraries, as is evidenced by the resignation of 
Frank K. Walter as the active head of the Al- 
bany Library School, to become librarian and 
publicity expert of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion at Detroit. Joseph L: Peacock recently at 
Westerly, R. L., retires from the library profes- 
sion to become president of Shaw University, 
Raleigh, N. C., and will give enthusiastic devo- 
tion to the higher education of the negro race. 
Two notable changes in English libraries may 
be recorded, the appointment of Arthur W. Pol- 
land to succeed George F. Barwick as keeper of 
printed books in the British Museum, and Arthur 
FE. Cowley to succeed Madan Falconer as Bod- 
ley’s librarian at Oxford. 
@ 


The demand for trained librarians has shown 
itself in the establishment of new library schools 
and training classes. Tos Angeles has developed 
its new library school by placing at its head as 
active director, Marion L. Horton, of the class 
of 1917 in the Albany School. The Uni- 
versity of Texas starts at Austin another li- 
brary school for the South, with Elva L. Bas- 
com at its head, and the University of Buffalo 
has shown responsiveness to the new educational 
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demand by starting a library class, which is ex- 
pected to develop into a library school. Mr. 
Hirshberg at Toledo has initiated a movement of 
a new sort by arranging with a Toledo high 
school for a library class for post-graduate 
work, which accepts only high school graduates, 
and has already a roster of good number. Miss 
Baldwin is utilizing her library experience of 
twenty-five years in planning for the school of 
library administration, which she suggested at 
the American Library Institute meeting a year 
ago and which may be established in connection 
with one of the leading universities. An im- 
portant development has occurred in England 
in the establishment of a library school under 
the joint supervision of a Committee of the Uni- 
versity College of London and the British Li- 
brary Association. 
x * 

The unexampled generosity of Andrew Car- 
negie in library development makes his death 
the most noteworthy of the past year in library 
relationship. His support of public libraries 
will be continued by the Carnegie Corporation, 
but under war conditions that body limited its 
appropriations for libraries during the year. 
The wide supply of library buildings narrows 
its field from year to year, altho this is largely 
balanced by the growth and increasing needs 
of cities and towns thruout the country. The 
American Library Association mourns the loss 
of one of the most beloved of its past presidents 
in the death of Charles H. Gould, librarian of 
McGill University, Montreal, whose place is 
taken by another alumnus of that institution, 
Gerhard R. Lomer. Kansas, lost its state li- 
brarian by the passing of James L. King, who 
had held his post for twenty-five years. One of 
the veterans of the library profession was lost in 
Raymond C. Davis, who had retired some time 
since into the honorary post of librarian emeritus 
of the University of Michigan. Against these 
losses may be noted the happy longevity of so 
many veterans in library service; Dr. Edward 
J. Nolan, of the Academy of Sciences in Phila- 
delphia, who has entered upon his fifty-seventh 
year of library work, tho in lessened health, 
while William R. Eastman, tho resigned from 
his post at Albany, tho in his eighties is still 
active and alert in his interest and work for 
libraries, 

The question of library salaries assumed great 
importance during the past year, partly because 
of the high cost of living. The draft of library 
assistants from public libraries by the govern- 
ment and by business and other special libraries 
at higher pay, and the failure to make the ad- 
vance in pay, general iy other fields, had robbed 
public library systems of large numbers of their 


staff, in some cases one-third or even a ma- 
jority of their force. As a natural result, there 
as been an endeavor on the part of chief li- 
brarians and trustees to obtain from municipal 
and other authorities increased appropriations 
for library salaries. In some cases the evident 
injustice was remedied by specific bonuses for 
the year, and there has been a general, tho in 
most cases inadequate, advance in salary rates. 
The Reclassification Commission at Washington 
is standardizing positions and pay thruout the 
government departments, including library 
posts, but has not yet made its report. Detroit 
has led the way in increasing the minimum sal- 
ary to $990, with a bonus, which brings this up 
to nearly $1200. Seattle has made its minimum 
$90 per month, or $1080 per year, and Portland, 
Ore., follows the Pacific lead with a minimum of 
$80 pre month, or $960 per year. Toledo now 
pays $75 a month, or $85 per month for col- 
lege graduates, making $900 and $1020, respec- 
tively, per year. Cleveland’s minimum is $900 
per year, and the average salary in the graded 
service is $1141. In New York City the Board 
of Estimate has made substantially larger ap- 
propriations, and the minimum of $70 per 
month, or $840 per year, has been adopted both 
by the New York and Brooklyn systems, a sum 
below the general level thruout the country, 
altho city conditions really call for higher sal- 
aries. The aim on the part of leaders of the pro- 
fession is to obtain thru library trustees salaries 
at least equivalent to those of teachers, who are 
by no means overpaid, but whose salaries are, on 
the whole, in advance of those of library assist- 
ants. 
Even more than the high cost of living, the 
high cost of building has been an embarrass- 
ment during the year that is closed. Never- 
theless, Leland Standford University has com- 
pleted its new library building at a cost of 
$700,000, replacing the one shattered by the 
great earthquake in 1906. The University of 
Michigan has remodeled and extended its li- 
brary building, which is already in use, but will 
be formally dedicated the first week of the 
new year. Detroit will likewise formally open 
its new building. A few minor buildings have 
also been erected or started. There is promise, 
however, of much greater development during 
the year now opening. Some of these, it is 
hoped, will result from the movements for li- 
braries as memorials of our soldiers and sailors 
in the world war, altho, so far, these have taken 
definite shape only in the organization of a 
Memorial Library Association at Richmond, 
Va., the proposal of a $150,000 memorial li- 
brary for Mobile County, Ala., the pledging of 
$75,000 for a memorial library at Culver, Ind., 
and a more modest start at Falconer, N. J. 
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Cleveland expects a second bond issue of $1,- 
500,000, in addition to the previous $2,000,000, 
which will assure the proposed library building. 
This will be in fact, if not in name, a memorial 
to William Howard Brett. Minneapolis is to 
have a bond issue of $1,000,000 for a new li- 
brary on a spacious site of several acres already 

rovided for. Philadelphia will be able, it is 
omer to push forward toward the completion 
of its library building and Brooklyn will achieve 
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its long deferred hope of completing one wing 
of its great edifice, soon to house the reference 
collection, still in fire danger in the old Brook- 
lyn Library building, and the administration 
work of the Brooklyn Public Library system. 
Providence, R. I., has its plans for a building 
costing above $300,000. Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital at Baltimore has a gift of $80,000 toward 
a new building which will house a special li- 
brary and welfare work. 


LIBRARY ORGANIZATIONS | 


EASTERN COLLE EGE LIBR ARIANS 


The seventh annual Conference of Eastern Col- 
lege Librarians was held at Columbia University 
on Saturday, November 29, 1919. 

In welcoming the Conference, Dr. W. H. Car- 
penter, Provost and Acting Librarian of Colum- 
bia University, dwelt upon the importance of this 
meeting, the first since the war, in view of the 
increasing importance of the library’s place in 
the educational scheme, and the need of consid- 
ering means of adjustment to new conditions 
while not letting go of anything that was good 
in old practices and methods. 

The topics on the program for discussion 
were: The Institute of International Education; 
Were we ready for war? Are we ready for 
peace?; Our broken sets of Continental periodi- 
cals; Salaries; Radical literature in the college 
library; Do college and university libraries need 
to advertise? If so, how?; How far is collation 
of accessions necessary?; Co-operative index- 
ing of periodicals and analyticals; How can we 
make bibliographies popular? 

Following this order of topics, Andrew Keogh, 
Librarian of Yale University, introduced Ste- 
phen P. Duggan, Director of the Institute of In- 
ternational Education. Dr. Duggan spoke brief- 
ly of the origin and purpose of the Institute, and 
mentioned some of the ways in which it and 
library associations could co-operate, such as 
furnishing “exchange librarians” to be sent 
abroad to disseminate knowledge of American 
library economy, the Institute to meet the ex- 
pense of transportation for such persons; estab- 
lishing educational commissions of librarians to 
visit other countries and not only give, but get 
from them material which might help to fill up 
many of the gaps in our libraries; gathering 
information regarding existent library resources, 
the Institute offering to publish and distribute 
Union Lists; the possible establishment of an 
international loan system on the lines of inter- 
library loans, the Institute acting as the inter- 
mediary and the clearing house. 


The discussion led 
ly to the subject of lacunae in American librar- 
ies and the very valuable help which the Insti- 
tute now offered toward remedying conditions. 
Frederick C. Hicks, of Columbia University Law 
Library, offered the following resolution: 

Resolved by the Conference of Eastern Col- 
lege Librarians that they would be glad to co- 
operate with the Institute of International Educa- 
tion in providing the means (thru the improve- 
ment of Library collections in the United States, 
the publication of union lists, and otherwise) for 
extending in the United States an understanding 
of other countries; and that a committee of five 
be appointed to consult with the Director on 
means of co-operation. Further, that the com- 
mittee have power to add to its membership from 
any other library association or research library. 

After some discussion, in the course of which 
H. W. Wilson stated that a periodical union list 
was already being compiled, and was partly in 
type, by certain ‘of the colleges of the Middle 
West, the resolution was unanimously carried. 
It was moved and carried that the committee to 
confer with Professor Duggan be appointed by 
the Chair, and at the afternoon session, Mr. 
Keogh announced the following appointments: 
Frederick C. Hicks of Columbia, temporary 
chairman; Harry L. Koopman of Brown; Ernest 

Richardson of Princeton; William C. Lane 
of Harvard; and Willard Austen of Cornell. 

A vote of thanks to the Institute for its kind 
offer was unanimously passed. 

The second topic “Were we ready for war? 
Are we ready for peace?” was suggested by an 
article by Mr. Keogh (Liprary Journat, Aug- 
ust, 1919, p. 504-507), which concludes as fol- 
lows: 

“The truth is that the war found us as unpre- 
pared for making peace as for making war, and 
we were much worse off in mobilizing for peace, 
hecause many of our necessary materials were 
thousands of miles away, with little or no possi- 
bility of getting them. . . . Our research libraries 
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must provide the means of education on a scale 
much larger than has hitherto been thought 
necessary. They must also organize their mate- 
rial and their effort so that unnecessary duplica- 
tion may be avoided, that what is lacking may be 
provided, and that the literary resources of the 
nation may be made available easily and 
quickly.” 

At the meeting, thru the interest and cour- 
tesy of Dr. Richardson, there were distributed 
copies of the uncorrected proof of a statement 
prepared by him entitled “The Poverty of Am- 
erican Libraries in the matter of Research 
books,” with extracts from previous addresses 
appended. In the informal discussion of this 
topic the main points emphasized were the in- 
adequacy of our resources as shown by the de- 
mands made upon them by the House Com- 
mission of Inquiry, and the importance of hav- 
ing somewhere available in the United States, 
original sources of information. In this con- 
nection Donald B. Gilchrist, librarian of Roch- 
ester University, and formerly librarian of the 
American Peace Commission at Paris, told of 
the greatly superior information which the Brit- 
ish had at their disposal because they were pro- 
vided with first hand material collected by re- 
search representatives attached to the British 
diplomatic missions, on the spot in the different 
countries, and not gleaned solely from books. 
The discussion was participated in by Dr. Rich- 
ardson, Mr. Goodrich, Mr. Koopman, Mr. Lyden- 
berg, Dr. Williamson, Miss Mudge, Provost Car- 
penter, and Dr. Raney. 

At 1 P. M. luncheon was had at the Univer- 
sity Faculty Club, and at 2:30 P. M. the after- 
noon session convened, Mr. Koopman in the 
chair. Mr. Drury, Assistant Librarian of Brown 
University, led the discussion of the topic “Do 
college and university libraries need to adver- 
tise?” If so, how?” His remarks have been 
embodied in a paper to be printed shortly in the 
Lisrary Journat. This topic, together with the 
question “How far is collation of accessions 
necessary?” filled the session, which adjourned 
at 4:30 P. M. 

Freperick C. Hicks, 
Secretary. 


THE ROCHESTER DISTRICT LIBRARY 
CLUB. 


The following resolution in regard to the 
proposed financial campaign of the A. L. A. 
was unanimously adopted by the Club on De- 
cember 16, and a copy sent to the A. L. A. 
Executive Board. 


“Drives. The American Library Association ambi- 
tiously tackled a big war job and hung on to a suc- 
cessful finish, thereby establishing a splendid reputa- 
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tion for itself and its co-workers. Lest it now detract 
from that reputation and lose “the prestige gained in 
war work,” it should straightway learn how to let go. 

“The War and Navy Departments have assumed re- 
sponsibility for permanent book service to the men in 
their charge. This assures continuation of the largest 
and most important part of the good work started dur- 
ing the war. Some of the new work proposed might 
well be undertaken by other agencies, some of it might 
be done without further financial aid, and some of it 
will simply have to wait. A few of the large prospec- 
tive contributors to the proposed drive might be willing 
to add to the A. L. A. endowment for this purpose. 

“The numerous nation wide drives which have been 
so successful have made a strong appeal to the sen- 
timent of the people in general. Patriotism has been 
the great impelling force which carried them through 
to success. But the magic slogan ‘Help win the war’ 
can no longer be employed. 

“Drives will continue to come. Some will fail be- 
cause they can not be justified. Those which succeed 
will have to present needs which are more imperative 
than libraries. Strong appeals might be made by the 
American Medical Association and the National Edu- 
cational Association, and yet no such campaign is con- 
templated by either of these organizations. The en- 
larged program of the A. L. A. has many worthy ob- 
jects, but taken altogether they do not present a case 
of great public necessity, one with sufficient popular 
appeal to warrant a nation wide drive. 

“The Drivers. The librarians of the country would 
have to be the drivers, a role for which they would be 
ill armed by nature and by their cause. If they were 
given an opportunity to take action on the subject, 
our information leads us to believe that the plan would 
be disapproved by ‘the great majority of the 4000 mem- 
bers of the Association.’ 

“Librarians in every community are already strug- 
gling with their own financial problems, how to secure 
increased appropriations to enable them to keep up 
with the advancing cost of everything used in the li- 
brary, to do ‘bigger things’ in their own home town, 
and especially to pay living salaries to librarians. For 
them under these conditions to go forth and solicit two 
million dollars for the A. L. A. would be a reflection 
on their good judgment and an imposition on their 
patrons. 

“The Driven. The Driven have, in addition to the 
many millions given to other war work organizations, 
contributed over five million dollars for library work. 
They do not regret that contribution. They know that 
none of their gifts were spent more carefully or more 
effectively. Now they say the war is over and they 
want a rest. 

“But even without a library drive there will be no 
rest. Sums greater than those given during the past 
two years will now be needed to help heal the wounds 
of war and to pay for the high priced necessities of 
life. The Driven know that other drives are coming 
and they are preparing to call a halt. They know that 
next year is going to be financially the hardest for 
them since the beginning of the world war. What they 
want to see now is a drive against drives. 

“Conclusion. Therefore, we the undersigned librar- 
ians of Rochester, New York, members of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, express our conviction that 
the proposed campaign for two million dollars would 
be an unwise undertaking. The promotion, establish- 
ment, and maintenance of libraries should be put on 
the same financial basis as our public schools because 
libraries are an integral part of a complete system of 
popular education.” 

F. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


A’ THE request of former students and for use 
in procuring larger salaries in their own 
libraries, the school has recently compiled the 
following figures for the classes of 1903, °10 and 
13. These figures include all students in the 
three classes known to be employed at present 
for full time in library work. The salary figures 
are not complete, it being in certain cases im- 
possible to learn present figures. The figures 
given are therefore known to be somewhat below 
the true figures but not so much as to invalidate 
the data for purposes of comparison. 

The salaries of 12 members of 1903 range 
from $1,500 to $5,100, the average salary being 
$3,791. Eight women receive an average of 
$2,100 and four men of $4,175. 

16 of 1910 are receiving from $1,200 to $3,300 
with $1,974 as the average. Ten women receive 
an average of $1,627 and six men of $2,550. 

25 of 1913 are getting from $900 to $4,000, 
the average salary being $1,828. Thirteen women 
receive an average of $1,384 and eleven men of 
$2,352. 

Among the 53 librarians whose salaries are 
thus averaged there are at least 8 who, because 
they are unable or unwilling to leave their home 
cities or vicinities, are receiving’ less pay than 
they would surely get if they could go where- 
ever the best salaries are. The salary matter is 
considerably affected by these geographic-domes- 
tic limitations, for of course every librarian who 
works at home for less money than she can get 
elsewhere helps to keep all library salaries low. 

The School is greatly indebted to Miss Harriet 
R. Peck of the class of 1904 for a choice col- 
lection of about 250 volumes and 500 pamphlets 
on Bibliography and Library Economy belong- 
ing to the private library of her father, the late 
A. L. Peck, for many years so well known as the 
librarian of the Gloversville Public Library. 

The Class of 1921 has elected the following 
officers: President, May Shepard; vice-presi- 
dent, Anna E. Abel; secretary-treasurer, Julia 
C. Carter. 

Epna M. Sanperson, Registrar. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW YORK 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 
fons REGULAR students have’ listened recently 


to Mr. Frederick Goodell, who has been in 
charge of the work of the Library War Service 


in the Newport News district, and who told of 
the activities under his direction; Mr. Dorsey 
W. Hyde, Jr., librarian of the Municipal Refer- 
ence Branch of the New York Public Library, 
who spoke concerning the organization of his 
branch; Miss Bertha Dwyer, who was formerly 
connected with the Philippine Library and 
Museum, who gave an illustrated talk upon the 
progress of education in the Philippine Islands; 
and Miss Rena Reese, assistant librarian of the 
Denver Public Library, who told something of 
the library with which she is connected and the 
work it is doing in a non-industrial community. 

The programs for the open courses, which are 
to be offered in January, February and March, 
are now available for distribution 

The courses will begin on Monday, January 
5. Programs and registration blanks may be 
had upon application to the school. Particular 
attention is directed to the talks on book se- 
lection, which will be held on Thursday evenings 
at 7:30, and which will be open to all who are 
interested. 

Ernest J. Reece, 
Principal. 


WESTERN RESERVE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


In addition to the regular courses which con- 
tinue thru the first semester, the course in 
Loan Systems (six periods) has been given 
by Miss Mary L. Davis, Librarian Lorain Branch, 
Cleveland Public Library. Mr. George B. Utley 
made a brief visit to the School and spoke on the 
“Enlarged Program of the A. L. A.” Miss Ade- 
line B. Zachert, Superintendent of Library Ex- 
tension, Rochester Public Library, spoke to the 
students on “Work with the Schools” and to 
teachers and parents during “Better books week” 
in November, on “Books in the home.” Miss 
Annie P. Dingman, Immigration and Foreign 
Community Secretary for the National Board of 
the Y. W. C. A. spoke on the work with foreign- 
born women, November 9th. 

A reception given by the Faculty in honor of 
the Class of 1920, November 24th, and attended 
by many of the graduates living in Cleveland 
and vicinity, afforded many the first opportunity 
to see the School in its new and commodious 
quarters. 

Auice S. TYLer, 
Principal. 
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DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


— ANNUAL business meeting of the Alumni 
Association was held at the College Club, 
Philadelphia, Pa., on December fourth. It was 
preceded by a dinner. Eighteen were present. 

In the past year the association has lost two 
members, Miss Alvaretta P. Abbott (1899) and 
Miss Helen R. Shoemaker (1912). 

Letters were read from George B. Utley, in 
behalf of the A. L. A., thanking the Association 
for its gift of $100 for reconstruction work. 
This money was part of the interest money from 
the Alice Bertha Kroeger Memorial Fund and 
was given in memory of Miss Kroeger. . It was 
voted to give $50 for books for blind soldiers, 
during the coming year. 

During the year thé Association has held two 
dinners, one at the A. L. A. in Asbury Park and 
one in Atlantic City. The monthly luncheons 
have been well attended. Will graduates who 
are in Philadelphia on the sixteenth of the 
month be sure to come. 

The officers elected for the new year are: presi- 
dent: Mary P. Farr; vice-president: Miss Shry- 
ock; treasurer: Miss Perkins; secretary: Kath- 
erine M. Trimble. 

KATHERINE M. 
Secretary. 


It is the desire of the Alumni Asociation to 
bring its records up to date and to keep in touch 
with all graduates of the Drexel Library School, 
whether members of the Association or not. This 
can be accomplished if each graduate will send 
the latest information concerning herself to the 
president of the Association, Mary P. Farr, Li- 
brarian-in-charge of the Southwark branch of the 
Free Library of Philadelphia, and keep her in- 
formed of all changes made in the future. Fre- 
quent calls have come in the past years for librar- 
ians to fill positions. If graduates would com- 
municate with the president when a change of 
position is deSired it might be possible to fill 
such positions with Drexel graduates. Records 
of Drexel library school graduates are also kept 
on file with George B. Utley, at the A. L. A. 
headquarters, and with Sarah C. N. Bogle, Car- 
negie Library School, Pittsburgh. 

Mary P. Farr, 
President. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 

= EXPERIMENT has been tried this year of 

assigning subjects for bibliographies in 
November, thus spreading the task of compiling 
them over a longer period, instead of restricting 
the work to the spring quarter. Professors Ogg, 
Galpin, Ross, Cairns, and Gordon of the Uni- 
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versity faculty have proposed subjects this year 
and the students will have the added advantage 
of working under their direction. 

As an exercise in indexing, the class assisted 
in preparing the index to the current volume 
of the Wisconsin Library Bulletin. 

The course in story telling has started under 
the direction of Mrs. Brady Rimbey Jordan 
(Carnegie Library School), the children’s librar- 
ian of the Madison (Wis.) Free library. Prac- 
tice work in this course is elective and is being 
taken by twenty of the class. Mrs. Caroline 
Burnite Walker has been engaged to give a 
series of lectures on children’s work January 
14-24. These will be open to librarians of Wis- 
consin. 

Special lectures have included two by Matthew 
S. Dudgeon on the work of the Library Com- 
mission and the Legislative Reference Library, 
one on traveling libraries by Mrs. Davis, chief 
of the Traveling Library Department; community 
course talks have been given on: T. Warring- 
ton, Gosling State Department of Public In- 
struction, on the school; R. A. Overholser, 
Madison Boy Scout Executive, on the boy scouts; 
Prof. Don D. Lescohier, Economics Department 
of the University, on Americanization. 

HeLen TUuRVILL. 


THE ST. LOUIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 


A request from the Arcade Book Shop for 
help during the afternoons for the ten days 
preceding Christmas has given the students a 
unique experience which they regard as most 
interesting. They acted as saleswomen in the 
store, which gave them an opportunity to select 
books for the public as Christmas gifts, and 
enabled them to gauge the public demand for 
literature at this time from the commercial in- 
stead of the purely library standpoint. 

Artuur E. Bostwick, 
Director. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE LOS ANGELES 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


 reernegg FOR the open courses in admin- 
istration, book selection, library work with 
children and schools, art and music reference 
work indicate that a number of librarians from 
the east as well as from California will take 
advantage of the inspirational lectures and li- 
brary visits arranged for the six weeks beginning 
January 12. 

The class of 1920 has. elected the following 
officers: Mary L. Harris, Santa Ana, president; 
Marjorie Silverthorn, La Grande, Oregon, vice- 
president; Helene Conant, San Diego, secretary- 


Library, University of Michigan, shoveing neve stack wing 


atrear. W.W. Bishop, Librarian. Alhert Kahn, Architect 


Providing for growth 


For years Snead products have been the preferred equipment for both 
large and small libraries. 


Their adaptability to expansion, their unequalled compactness, and 
their scientific construction throughout, insure perfect satisfaction and ae 
ultimate economy. 


Long experience in equipping Libraries of all sizes has given our experts 
a fund of valuable information on Library construction and arrange- 
ment, which is available without charge or obligation, to Library 
officials and Architects. 


Our handsome 271 page book, “‘Library Planning, Book “h 
Stacks, and Shelving,’’ will be sent free wherever it will be = 
useful in the promotion of scientific library construction. It 
gives plans and illustrations of more than 75 library buildings 


SNEAD & COMPANY 


Founded 1849 
92 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, .N. J. 


Canadian Branch: Toronto, Ont. 
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View of an intermediate floor in main 
stack room of the University of Michigan 


Maximum Shelf Room with a 
Minimum of Floor Space 


Nowhere, more than in the equipment of Libraries, is the economy of providing for future 
expansion—and the extravagance ot omitting such provision—so evident. 

Equally important is proper storage, the selection of Book Stacks or shelving which provide 
the utmost protection for books and documents. 


Proper storage does not mean merely protection from fire. “The small insects which infest 
dark, unaired corners of book-cases destroy more books than fire and water combined. 


To be really efficient, book stacks and shelving must have no inaccessible dust collecting 
spaces. “They must be so designed as to permit free circulation of air. And, above all, 
they must be capable of a ready expansion, which will provide the absolute maximum of 
shelf room with a minimum of floor space. 


The Snead Standard Book Stack combines these essential features to a remarkable degree. 
Our experience has shown that the more thorough the investigation the surer is the selec- 
tion of Snead Equipment. 


SNEAD & COMPANY 
Founded 1849 
92 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Canadian Branch: Toronto, Ont. 
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treasurer. The class organization has taken the 
form of a club which is to meet informally once 
a month. 

Of special interest during the month were 
the lectures by John Collier, director of the 
community centers in New York city, on the 
library’s function in civil life, and Allan Abbott, 
professor of English in Teachers college, Colum- 
bia University, on The school library and the 
English teacher. After his lecture tea and 
“Shakespearian” cakes were served in the School 
and teachers’ department where a comprehensive 
exhibit was displayed, showing the aids the 
library could give the English teacher, including 
illustrated editions of the classics, pictures, mu- 
sic, a model of Shakespeare’s theater, and the 
N. E. A. collection of high school library scrap- 
books. 

Marion L. Horton, 
Principal. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 


HE ALUMNI Association of the University of 

Washington Library School, realizing the 
urgent need of interesting new workers in library 
service, is publishing a pamphlet entitled: “A 
Call to Librarianship.” This pamphlet deals 
briefly with the opportunities and compensations 
of the work, and aims to interest capable and 
promising young people in the profession. The 
Association hopes to publish from time to time 
other pamphlets of general library interest which 
grow out of the activities of its members. 

Members of the class of 1919 have been 
appointed to the following positions: 

Seattle Public Library: Helen Donley. Circu- 
lation, Technology Department; Eleanor Hedden, 
Dorothy Hudson, Marion Lewis and Irene Tully, 
General Circulation Department; Floy Mathis, 
Branch Department. 

Tacoma Public Library: Marian Lee, Circula- 
tion. 

University of Washington Library: Miss 
Bergh, Circulation: Helen Goodwin. Catalog. 

Hazel Erchinger, librarian, Hood River 
County Library, Hood River, Oregon. 

W. E. Henry, 


Director. 
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RIVERSIDE LIBRARY SERVICE SCHOOL 


T= Riversive Library Service School offers 
a course of fourteen weeks in intensive train- 
ing under notable experts: Miss Louise B. Krause 
of H. M. Byllesby & Co., Chicago, business li- 
brary course; Miss Virginia Fairfax of the Car- 
nation Milk Products Co., Chicago, filing and in- 
dexing in connection with reference work and 
and Seattle, cataloging and classification; Miss 
Della McGregor of St. Paul, Minn., story-telling 
and children’s literature; Mr. W. Elmo Reavis 
office work: Miss Bertha Randall of Pittsburgh 
of Los Angeles, book bindings and strength 
of materials; Miss Lillian L. Dickson, Mrs. 
Mabel F. Faulkner, and Mr. Daniels of the 
Riverside library staff are the other teachers. 
Josepn F. Dantevs, Principal. 


TOLEDO PUBLIC LIBRARY TRAINING 
CLASS 


Thru the co-operation of William B. Guitteau, 
superintendent of education, a training class has 
been established in connection with the Toledo 
Public Library at one of the high schools. The 
work is under the supervision of Miss Marie 
Amna Newberry, recently supervisor of training 
at the New York Public Library, who enters on 
her work early in January. 

Admission to the class is granted only to se- 
lected students of at least high-school graduate 
standing. 

It is intended that hich-school students who 
wish to take library training shall be directed 
in their choice of studies, and encouraged to 
take, among others, the elective course on the 
use of libraries which will be given by Miss 
Newberry to the senior class. 

The class of 1920 consists of seventeen stu- 
dents. Of these four are college graduates and 
one a normal school graduate. The class has 
been following post graduate academic courses, 
especially in general science and contemporary 
literature. These courses will be continued to 
the end of the semester. The library training 
course will begin early in January and will oc- 
cupy the entire time of the class during the see- 
ond semester. In subsequent vears the library 
training will be distributed over the whole vear. 

Herrerr S. Hirsuperc, Librarian. 


LIBRARY OPPORTUNITIES 


Examinations under the Civil Service Commis- 
sion of St. Paul, Minn., will be held on Jan- 
uary 23rd for: 

(a) Senior branch ‘ibrarian 
quirements waived). 


(Residence re- 


Present Salary Limits: $100 to $125 a month. 
Preferred Qualifications: College Education, 
special library training, and at least three years’ 
experience in library work, preferably in a large 
library. Preferred age limits: 25 to 40 years. 
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Duties of Position: Supervision of individual 
branch library. Selection of books for its col- 
lection, reference work, book circulation, ar- 
rangement of library lectures and club meetings, 
library publicity, ete. 

Subjects and Weights of Examinations: Prac- 
tical questions relating to the duties of the posi- 
tion, 4; Report Writing, 2; Training and Experi- 
ence, 4. 

(Nore: The salary limits for all positions in the city 
service are fixed by the City Council, The salary limits 
mentioned for the examination scheduled above are given 
merely as a matter of information to indicate what the 
compensation is for the position at the present time.) 

(b) Assistant librarian. (Residence require- 
ments waived.) 

Present Salary Limits: $175 to $200 a month. 

Preferred Qualifications: An expert acquaint- 
ance with the general problems of library organ- 
ization and administration, equipment, finance, 
bibliographical policies, staff organizations, li- 
brary records, methods of publicity, ete. Pre- 
ferred age limits: 25 to 40 years. 

Duties of Position: Supervision of general 
administrative routine; investigation of questions 
of equipment and staff efficiency; direction of 
publicity service, ete. 

Subjects and Weights of Examination: Special 
written paper discussing practical questions re- 
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lating to the duties of the position, 5; Training 
and Experience, 5. 


(Note: Examination papers in all eraminations are 
treated as confidential. 


For application blank and further informa- 
tion regarding both these examinations, call at 
the Civil Service Bureau, Room 83, Court House. 

Applications for all examinations should be 
filed in the Civil Service Bureau on the second 
business day preceding the day of the examina- 
tion to which they relate. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


The Brooklyn Public Library has the follow- 
ing vacancies to be filled: 


Assistant Reference Librarian........... $1800 
Assistant Branch Librarians ........... 1260 
Children’s Librarians ................ 1260 
Assistant Children’s Librarians ......... 1020 
1020 
Junior Library Assistants .............. 840 


Apply to Brooklyn Public Library, 26 Bre- 
voort Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wanted: (a) An assistant cataloger and (b) 
an assistant in the shelf department in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Library. Address Li- 
brarian, University of Pennsylvania Library, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


IS THE A. L. A. ATTEMPTING TOO MUCH? 


To the Editor of the Liprary JouRNAL: 


I sometimes think of our library system as a 
water tower set on a high hill where it can ir- 
rigate channels running out over the country. 
Patiently year by year we have added to its 
height and have laid new canals and pipes for 
distribution. 

During the past two years by applying forced 
pressure on to our reservoirs and by rapidly 
laying surface pipes to new areas we have made 
our system do service we had little dreamed of 
and new areas have been watered and people 
have applauded the hard-working engineers. 

Now we are looking over the plant, reluctant 
to withdraw from any area of service, yet know- 
ing that high pressure alone cannot accomplish 
the work, and that surface-laid pipes easily get 
clogged or chilled. 

Can we now arrange to add at one stroke a 


high addition to our water tower, giving the 
greater capacity that we seek and the greater 
pressure needed for steadily carrying to new 
districts? Probably we can, but we must not 
forget that with greater height comes greater 
pressure at the foundation and on the less con- 
spicuous construction work. At these points, 
too, well planned work must go forward and the 
workers be encouraged by knowing that the im- 
portance of their labors is appreciated by all. 
Scholarship, research, expert bibliographical 
work, these are fundamental necessities of our 
library structure and have been since libraries 
began. 

As our national plant grows to the more con- 
spicuous size, the Library Association must keep 
its eye on the fundamental features of our en- 
gineering. It must and it will if those who have 
that work much at heart make their voices heard 
now. 

ScHOLASTICUS. 
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The National dey Bindery Company 
Springfield, Mass. Cleveland, Ohio 


75.77 Grand St. 
New York, N. Y. 


BINDS BOOKS FOR A THOUSAND LIBRARIES 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST 


THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Allows the magazine to open flat. Willl held one thick or a number of thin magazines 
Made iw all sizes and styles of binding 

Wm. G. Jonnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear Sir :— 

We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 
with the “Magazine Thief” and the old numbers look as good as “the new” 
when taken from the binders, 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in better 
condition and are so reasonable in price that every Association can afford them. 

Your sincerely General Secretary. 
A Sample tor Examination with Catalog Upon Request 


TE a WM. G. JOHNSTON @ CO. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
'MPLEST Originators of the Spring Back Magazine Binders 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REBINDING 


Its tremendous cost, a burden to all libraries, reduced to a minimum, by employing 
our reinforced 
“CRAFTSTYLE” LIBRARY BINDING 
We proved this to a great many librarians from coast to coast. Why not you? 
OUR VICI IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. 


Mail two books for sample binding, costs you nothing. Do it now. 


RU ZICKA, Library Binder. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDING 
QUALITY PROMPT SERVICE 


One of the best ways to insure profitable service from your binder, is to 
exercise care in the selection of the firm which is to do your work. And this 
will probably lead you to Wagenvoord & Co. 


Library Bookbinders Lansing, Mich. 
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IN THE LIBRARY WORLD 


NEW YORK 


New York City: The New York Public Li- 
brary has recently combined its formerly sep- 
arate divisions of Science and Technology with 
William B. Gamble in charge. This change 
was necessitated by increasing demands for space 
as well as by a desire to bring together certain 
sections of the classification hitherto separated. 

Experience in this and other libraries has 
shown that the division of pure and applied 
science, however admirable in theory, cannot be 
made so in practice if the public is efficiently 
to be served. Among the inconsistencies in this 
regard are the separation of the so-called classes 
of pure and applied chemistry, of theoretical 
and applied electricity, and of geology, mining 
and metallurgy. It was the rearrangement of 
these classes that suggested the organization of 
the new division of the library. 

The new division occupies five rooms—prac- 
tically all of the main floor on‘the north side 
of the building, beginning at the main entrance 
on Fifth Avenue. 

The first of these rooms contains the works on 
mathematics, physics, meteorology, microscopy, 
geology, mineralogy, mining and metallurgy, 
and current scientific and technical periodicals 
(chemistry excepted). A reading room adjoins, 
carrying upon its shelves about twenty bound 
sets of the most used technical periodicals. 

The third, a new room, unites the chemistry 
sections, comprising about ten thousand volumes 
and files of current chemical periodicals, and 
the fourth room, also new, is the office of the 
division librarian. 

The fifth room contains the bulk of the engi- 
neering collection with the addition of the theo- 
retical works on electricity. One of the chief 
reasons for the reorganization was to secure for 
this section a location near the great general 
stacks which contain much valuable reference 
material now made immediately available. 

Each of the above sections is in charge of a 
trained librarian, maintains its own catalog, 
and is open on week days from 9 a. m. to 10 


p. m.; and on Sundays, | p. m. to 10 p. m. 
W. B. G. 


Garden City: The libraries of the Curtiss 
Engineering Corp. and the Curtiss Aeroplane and 
Motor Corp., both of Garden City, Long Island, 
have been consolidated, and placed under the 
charge of M. Fletcher Pratt, formerly of the 
staff of the Buffalo Public Library. The li- 


braries comprise about 4,000 volumes, with 
8,000 pamphlets, and other material including 
2,000 maps, a large collection of photographs 
dealing with aerial subjects, lantern slides, and 
moving picture films. The library is open to all 
employees of the Curtiss Company, and is pre- 
pared at any time to furnish any information of 
literature on subjects aeronautical. 


GEORGIA 


The Georgia Library Commission moves into 
its new quarters at the state capitol in Atlanta 
on January 1, 1920. The Georgia Library Com- 
mission was established in 1897, but no appro- 
priation had been made for its work until the 
summer of 1919 when $6,000 per annum was 
appropriated for its support. During the twenty- 
two years that the Commission has been in ex- 
istence its work has been carried on from the 
Carnegie Library of Atlanta with a member of 
the faculty of the Library School acting as or- 
ganizer since 1907. 

The work of the Commission has naturally 
been limited to that of an advisory nature relat- 
ing mainly to the planning of library buildings, 
and problems of administration and book selec- 
tion. Within the past year much has been done 
in the way of collecting data pertaining to library 
conditions in the state so that a great amount 
of preliminary work has already been done look- 
ing toward the taking of the work over by a full 
time Secretary. There is a very general inter- 
est being manifested in the state in the establish- 
ment of libraries, conditions in several cities be- 
ing such at present that only the impetus that 
could be given by a field worker is needed to 
crystallize this interest into a definite move for 
a library. 

The Commission is extremely fortunate to be 
able to secure for its secretary and organizer 
Charlotte Templeton who, for the past twelve 
years, has been secretary of the Nebraska State 
Library Commission. Miss Templeton will as- 
sume her new duties on January 1, 1920. 


T. D. B. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia: The Library of the University 
of Pennsylvania has just announced advances in 
salary which wiil increase the annual budget by 
about $4,000. The whole staff is benefited by 
the advance with the exception of the librarian, 
the assistant librarian and a few of the latest 
recruits. The library is now struggling with the 
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London: EST. SH 836 New York: 
2 West 45th St. 
36 Bedieré St., Strand Just west of Sth Ave 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
Publishers, Booksellers and Library Agents 


Our extensive general retail business enables us to buy both here and abroad, on the most 
favorable terms. 

We are the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
braneh store. We make purchases direct, paying commissions to no one. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


F. C. STECHERT, Pres. OUR SPECIALTY H. A. STECHERT, Sec. & Treas. 


Anything and Everything Publisht 


ONE OF OUR CUSTOMERS WRITES: ‘‘/ am glad to tell you that we have found your 
library service very satisfactory indeed, particularly in the promptness with which orders are filled and 
shipped. This is a matter of the greatest importance to us and makes us appreciate more fully the 
work you are doing."’ 
MAY WE NOT DO THE SAME FOR YOU? 
IT IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING 
When writing BE SURE to address: 


F. C. STECHERT CO., Inc., 29-35 West 32d Street, New York City 
Branches:—-LONDON, PARIS, ROME, MADRID } 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, 
diligence and discretion in everything relating to it, and in smali 
matters as well as great. Established 1816 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (““Sotheran’s Price-Carrent of Literature’’) post free. 


140 STRAND, W. C. and 43 PICCADILLY, W. LONDON 


Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON, Codes: UNICORN and A. B.C. 


OOKS.—AIll out-of-print books supplied, no matter SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


on what subject. Write us. We can get you any maintains a thoroughly equipped Library Depart- 


. ment. Write for our special Bargain Lists and 
book ever published. Please state wants. When send us your “Book Wants.” We carry the largest 


in England call and see our 50 000 rare books. stock in New York of Second Hand Books and Pub- 


lisher’s Remainders. New Catalogues just issued. 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
82-84 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Bright Street, Birmingham, England. 


In connection with our well established School Book business many good second-hand and new books of interest 
to Libraries come into our possession. Visitors could spend a profitable hour looking over our stock and bargain 
tables. Send us your lists of books wanted. Our stock of books for supplementary work is especially large. gend 


for our Bargain Catalogue “How to Enlarge Your Library at Little Cost.” 
_ BARNES & NOBLE, INC., Successors to Hinds & Noble, 31-33-35 West tsth St.. NEW YORK CITY 
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greatest volume of business in its history. The 
monthly circulation of books is about 50,000. 
A. D. D. 


MISSOURI 


Jefferson City. The 1919 General Assembly 
of Missouri was particularly well-served by the 
Legislative Reference Department of the Mis- 
souri Library Commission. During the session 
131 individual requests for information on a 
wide range of subjects were satisfied; for fifty- 
seven subjects bills were drafted; twelve digests 
were made embracing the laws of all states and 
covering a variety of subjects; thirteen requests 
for informations of legality involving specified 
laws from other states were dealt with; and bills 
and the cumulative index of bills were sent to 
thirty-eight libraries thruout the state. 


St. Louis: A “Greek Night” was held at the 
St. Louis Public Library on Sunday, December 
7. Residents of St. Louis of Greek birth were 
invited to inspect the Central Building, to view 
some of its resources of special interest to them, 
and to take part in a program of song, speech 
and picture. About 220 men, women and chil- 
dren assembled in response to the Library’s invi- 
tation, in the Art Room, where were shown col- 
lections of Greek antiquities and of modern Greek 
objects of art and domestic use, as well as books 
in ancient and modern Greek and works in Eng- 
lish and other languages on Greek subjects. The 
walls were hung with paintings of celebrated 
Greek localities and remains, lent by the Art 
Museum. After an inspection of the building 
under the guidance of members of the staff, and 
an explanation by the assistant librarian, Dr. 
Throop, of the Library’s resources and the facili- 
ties for making use of them, the guests went to 
the Club Room on the upper floor, where Mrs. 
Hector Pasmezoglu, wife of the Greek consul, 
sang several Greek folk songs. It was largely thru 
the interest of Mr. and Mrs. Pasmezoglu that so 
large an attendance was secured. 

Later, in the Assembly Room on the same 
floor, Dr. Bostwick, the librarian, spoke a word 
of welcome, and there was an address by Mr. 
Smyrniotis, a young native Greek, urging those 
present to make use of the Library, and then 
Dr. Throop showed a number of lantern slides 
of Greek localities, collected by him when he was 
in that country several years since. Almost 
every picture was recognized by some of those 
present, many having lived in some of the places 
shown. 

This meeting was the 25th in the Library’s 
series of “Visitors’ Nights,” and the second given 
especially for the foreign-born, the first of these 


being a “Chinese Night,” held last year. 
A. E. B. 


TWICE-A-MONTH 


KANSAS 


The Kansas Library Association, at its au- 
tumn meeting, appointed a committee (with 
W. H. Kerr, Emporia, chairman) to discuss what 
to do about obtaining more income for Kansas 
libraries. The committee has sent out a ques- 
tionnaire from which a summary of the answers 
will be compiled and sent to the various libraries 
and library boards to enable them to make com- 
parison between the work of their respective 
libraries with that of other Kansas libraries of 
the same size. 

The questionnaire covers the following points: 

1. Library (name) ; established (year) ; town; 
population; county. 

2. Library quarters; own building, rented 
rooms, or what?; building cost (if own) 
; Date built; donor. 

3. Librarian: Monthly salary $....; how 
long in present position?; how much vacation 
allowed on salary?; what previous library ex- 
perience? ; what library training?; does librar- 
ian attend board meetings?; what is librarian’s 
part in book selections? 

4. Number of assistants?; monthly salaries, 
respectively, janitor’s monthly salary. 

5. Number of bound volumes?; number of 
registered borrowers?; circulation, last full 
year?; total; fiction; juvenile; number of mag- 
azines subscribed for?; number of hours per 
week library is open?; is library free to citizens 
of county? ; or annual fee. 

6. What other libraries in town?; describe the 
library’s work with schools. 

7. Library supported by public tax, member- 
ships, or gifts?; if by tax, what is library tax 
rate, in mills?; what is the assessed valuation 
of the town? $...... ‘ 

8. Library’s total income, last full year?; 
Expenditures (in groups) last full year; for 
librarians’ salaries; for heat, light, janitor, re- 
pairs, rent; for books, magazines, binding, sup- 
plies. 

9. What additional income should the library 
have, and for what purposes? 

10. Library board or committee: president; 
secretary; mayor; other members. 


W. H. K. 
WASHINGTON 


Everett: Largely due to the educational cam- 
paign led by the librarian, Mabel Ashley, the 
City has at its latest election doubled its tax levy 
for library purposes, and voted a special appro- 
priation for immediate use. The facts are par- 
ticularly significant, because the library tax is 
a part of the city charter, and to change it re- 
quired an amendment to that document. 


W. E. H. 
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BACK COPIES 


Chemical, Medical, Zoological and 
other Scientific Periodicals, Domes- 
tic or Foreign, Bought and Sold. 
Complete sets, volumes or copies. 


B. LOGIN & SON 
152 East 23d Street, New York 


AJAX TABLET GUM 


Especially adapted for repair work on books and 
pamphlets. A strong, flexible, quick setting adhesive 
at moderate cost. Recommended for library repair 
work, bookbinders’ use and tableting or padding. 


Sample and prices on request. 


C. B. MOYER & CO 


140 N. uth STREET PHILADELPHIA 


ICE & LYNCH, INC., Custom 

House Brokers, 16 Beaver St., New 
York. Shipments of Books, Works of 
Art, and general merchandise, both im- 
port and export, given careful attention. 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


561 Third Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 
LISTS FREE 
Librarians! Are you looking for new pesitions? 


Then write to us. Do you need assistants for 
either temporary or permanent positions? fH so 
let us aid you. This service free. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor Heights, Windsor, Conn. 
A. H. Campbell. A. C. Hubbard 


Art Museums and Public Libraries 
ATTENTION! 


We will biry all the duplicates of art books and 
ictures from any part of the country. Many Art 
Museums and Public Libragies have sold us 
thousands of their duplicates. 


WILLIAMS BOOKSTORES CO. 


Williams Building Boston, Mass. 


Twenty Two Issues at the Cost of Twelve 


Subscription Rates for this new fortnightly will 
remain the same as for the old monthly form. More 
material and more time at the former rates. 
ne Year $5.00 
Small Libraries Special Rates 


62 W. 45th St. LIBRARY JOURNAL New Yerk 


LIBRARY CARDS 
WRITTEN FLAT 


( Without bending ) 


and with automatically even type impres- 
sion—a cultivated key touch unnecessary 


MULTIPLEX HAMMOND 


STANDARD WRITING MACHINE 
“Many Typewriters in One” 


Condense writing as low as 25% of space 
usually occupied and instantly change to 
regular spacing. 

A New Model—to condense—the first time 
ever accomplished in writing machine con- 
struction. 


Instant Change of Type 
365 different arrangements of 
types and languages 


Two sets of type always in the machine 


“JUST TURN THE KNOB” 


No Other Typewriter 
Can Do This-- 


Vertical Acribt - brivate tettere. 
Medium Roman-general letters. 
Italic = emphasizing. 

Special GoTHIC CLEAN CUT 

Large Gothic - sermons, lectures. 
Large ‘Roman - sermons, lectures. 
Print-type - new, attractive 


Type versatility and other features make 
the Multiplex Hammond unexcelled for loose- 
leaf work, form writing or correspondence. 


No light or heavy 
type impressions, be- 
cause of the automati- 
cally controlled type 
stroke. 


Also—a Portable Model 
Condensed Aluminum 
Only about 11 Pounds, Full Capacity. 


Inquire at once about special library proposition 


For pamphlet describing the exclusive features of 
the Multiplex write your name, address and occu- 
pation on the margin of this page, and mail to— 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 
602 East 69th Street, New York City 
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AMONG LIBRARIANS 


The following abbreviations are used: 

A. Library School of the Carnegie Library. 

C. California State Library School. 

C.P. Carnegie Library School of Atlanta: of 
Pittsburgh. 

D. Drexel Library School. 

I. University of Illinois Library School. 

L.A. Library School of the Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library. 

N.Y.P.L. Library School of the New York 
Public Library. 

N.Y.S. New York State Library School. 

P. Pratt Institute School of Library Science. 

R. Riverside Library School. 

S. Simmons College School of Library Sci- 
ence. 

S.L. St. Louis Library School. 

Syr. Syracuse University Library School. 

W. Wisconsin University Library School. 

W.R. Western Reserve Library School. 

Wash. University of Washington Library 
School. 

Anperson, Frank V., P. 1917, of the staff of 
the United Engineering Societies Library, re- 
signed. Appointed assistant librarian of the 
Bureau of Industrial Research, New York. 

Arctowskt, Henryk, Chief of the Science Di- 
vision, New York Public Library, resigned. 

Batcue.ier, Margaret, S., 1915, appointed in- 
dex and file clerk Port Arthur Works of the 
Texas Company, Port Arthur, Texas. 

Bretpy, Helen M., of the Phoenix Fire In- 
surance Company’s filing department, resigned. 
Appointed assistant in the Boston University 
College of Business Administration Library. 

Boswet, Jessie P., N. Y. S. 1904-05, ap- 
pointed librarian of the Legislative Reference 
Department of the Indiana State Library. 

Brown, Ruth A., W. R. 1914, librarian, Alu- 
minum Casting Co., Cleveland, appointed. 

Byrne, Paul R., N. Y. S., 1915, appointed as- 
sistant in the Library sub-section of the Edu- 
cation and Recreation branch of the War De- 
partment. 

Casey, Charlotte, director of elementary school 
libraries, Los Angeles, resigned in December to 
marry Raymond MeNally, of the firm of Rand, 
McNally & Co., Chicago. Miss Casey’s pioneer 
work in school library organization has made 
her one of the best known library workers in 
California: 

Compton, Charles H., N. Y. S. 1908, has left 
the Seattle Public Library to take charge of 


publicity work with the enlarged program of 
the A. L. A. 

Dice, J. Howard, N. Y. S. 1913, appointed 
assistant in the Library sub-section, Education 
and Recreation Branch, War Department. 

Dickey, Philena Augusta, N. Y. P. L. 1914-16, 
librarian in the section on Subject Matter, Sav- 
ings Division, War Loan Organization, U. S. 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C., re- 
signed. Appointed librarian for the Sinclair 
Consolidated Petroleum Corporation, New York. 

Guiascow, Stella R., W. R., 1915, librarian, 
The Telegram, Youngstown, Ohio. 

HawTHorNE, Mabel M., W. R., 1911, librarian 
Oahu College Library, Honolulu, has a year’s 
leave of absence, which she is spending at her 
home in Cambridge, Ohio, and in Cleveland. 

Henpee, Cora, W. R., 1914, librarian, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, Public Library, appointed. 

Jounson, Mildred Noe, N. Y. P. L. 1918-19, 
W. 1915-16, is acting editor of the Public Af- 
fairs Information Service, New York City. 

McCurpy, Robert M., N. Y. S. 1903, is now 
on the editorial staff of Doubleday, Page. 

MipptetTon, Jean Y., N. Y. S. 1891, appointed 
head cataloger in the Forbes Library, North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Marron, Joseph F., organizer and camp li- 
brarian, since November, 1917, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Public Library of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., to succeed Lloyd W. Josselyn. 
Previous to his war service he was in legisla- 
tive reference work in Misouri and Texas and 
was for a short time assistant librarian of the 
Carnegie Free Library of Duquesne, Pa. 

Marvin, Katherine G., W. R., 1914, librarian, 
Library, Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 

Marvin, Katherine G., W. R., 1914, librarian, 
Bankers’ Statistics Corporation, New York. 

Peacock, Joseph L., librarian of Westerly 
(Mass.) Public Library, resigned. Becomes 
president of Shaw University, an institution for 
colored people, at Raleigh, N. C., January 1. 

Raymonp, Mary, S. 1916, appointed assistant 
librarian, Hispanic Society of America, New 
York. 

Suaw, Marion, N. Y. P. L., 1916-18, has re- 
signed from the National Board of Y. W. C. A., 
New York City. Appointed librarian School of 
Forestry Library, Yale University. 

TeMPLETON, Charlotte, secretary of the Ne- 
braska State Library Commission since 1907, ap- 
pointed secretary and organizer of the Georgia 
State Commission. 
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Fifty Years as Specialists in the Literature of 
INDUSTRY ENGINEERING 


TECHNOLOGY SCIENCE 
Is the Basis of | 


Van Nostrand 


Service 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


TWICE-A-MONTH 


On Request from Librarians 


We will submit at intervals to suit their 
convenience carefully selected assortments of 


the new technical books of all publishers. 
We will compile lists of the best available 


books on special subjects, arranged in what we 
deem the order of their importance. 


Our “Record of Scientific Literature” 
Issued Bi-Monthly Sent Free on Request 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 
25 Park Place, New York 


— 


FINE INKS and ADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 


Dra Inks 

Eternal Writing Ink 
ing Ink 

Taurine Mucilage 


Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 


uid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
All the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 


ill-smelling inks and adhesives and adopt the HIG- 
GINS INKS and ADHESIVES. They will be a 
revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well put 
up, and withal so efficient. 


At Dealers Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WE make Library Bookbinding a 
Specialty and supervise all our 
work. 
Our thirty years experience in all 
branches has taught us what Binding is 
most suitable for Libraries and Schools. 
Send us 2 vols. |12mos. which we 
will bind free of charge so you may see 
a sample of our work. Ask for price list. 
Pay us a visit. 


William H. Rademaekers & Son 


LIBRARY BINDERS 
Binders for the Newark Free Public Library 
Cor. of Chester Ave. and Oraton St. 

NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

Quick Deliveries Guaranteed 


AMERICANIZATION 
AIDS 


Attractive posters telling 
the Croatian, the Italian 
or the Pole that the Lib- 
rary has books that will 
help him learn English. 


Size 14x11 Price 10c. Each 


Library Supplies Department 
Democrat Printing Company 


Madison, Wisconsin 


Higgins’ 
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CHIVERS BINDING 
for Public Libraries 


NEW BOOKS 


True economy in binding is not in its first cost—but in the number of issues it will serve 
while the books last in a clean and sound condition. 

Chivers’ binding helps books to serve from twenty-five to fifty more issues than any 
other binding. The saving effected is not only on the binding, but also in the cost of the volume. 

Books bound in Chivers’ methods never require rebinding and are available for con- 
stant use. 


OLD BOOKS REBOUND 
The rebinding of books in Chivers’ methods insures permanence, that is, the book is 
bound so that it will last intact as long as the pages are clean enough for service. 


MAGAZINE BINDING 
Chivers also makes a specialty of Magazine Binding. Magazines done in Chivers’ 
methods are better sewed, are bound in better materials, are pleasanter to handle, and are better 


looking than any other bindings. 
Catalog of twelve thousand selected books sent free to Public Libraries. 
Are you on our mailing list? If not, you are missing our special lists of new fiction and 


replacements. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO., Inc. 


g11-91g ATLANTIC AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


“FAY - EATON” 


INSTRUCTION IN THE USE OF BOOKS AND LIBRARIES, a textbook for normal schools and 
colleges, by Lucy E. Fay and Anne T. Eaton Cloth, 459 pages, $3.25 net 
This is a new and revised edition, entirely re-set. All owners of the 1915 edition will want this new 
and up-to-date revision 
“WARD”’ 
SUGGESTIVE OUTLINES AND METHODS FOR TEACHING THE USE OF THE LIBRARY, 
by G. O. Ward. Cloth, 125 pages, $1.50 
This is a new book (1919), not a reprint. A new aid to teacher or librarian, giving instruction in the 
use of books, Designed for use in connection with the author's “Practical Use of Books 
and Libraries,” or any of the other books on this subject. 


THE F. W. FAXON CO., Back Bay, Boston. 


wa A new catalog of all our library publications and the “Useful Reference Series” ready. Send for it. 
BACK FILES OF PERIODICALS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS TO LIBRARIES 


RIGHT ON THE SPOT 


There are obvious advantages in being located as we are right in the center 
of the book center of the country. For one thing, those items ordered 
which we may not have in stock, can be easily and quickly “picked up.” 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of all Publishers 


354 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK At 26th Street 
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JOURNAL Twrce-a-monrn 


THE LIBRARY 


Two sets of printed guides for School Library Catalogs, one of 500 
and one of rooo headings, prepared by a High School Librarian of 
national reputation solve the problem for the librarian in the choice of 
headings for the guides and eliminate the labor of hand writing. 

These are printed on Library Bureau standard buff stock, half cut, 
right and left position, with tab projections celluloided. Prices less than 


specially printed guides. 


Library Bureau 


Designers and makers of 
Technical library furniture and supplies 
Steel bookstack Museum cases 
Boston Chicago New York 


43 Federal st. 6 North Michigan av. 316 Broadway 
(One block south from A. L. A. headquarters) 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France. 


B Standard Guides for School Library Catalogs ee 
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#431500S — 500 $19.50 per set 
#4311000S — 1000 division ..............................$38.00 “ “ ee 
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